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Evolution and the Curriculum.* 
By E. P. PowELL, Clinton, N. Y. 


About the middle of the eighteenth century Rousseau 
began educational reform. It was evolution before Evo- 
lution. He (1) eliminated the supernatural, and estab- 
lished nature as authority. (2) He divided studies into 
the scientific and the humanistic. His theses were (a) 
education covers the whole being. (b) Books are less 
important than investigation. The Humanists laid em- 
phasis on books, especially on Latin and Greek literature, 
but supremely the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Pestalozzi,a few years later, held these theses: (1) 
The child must be led to educate himself. (2) Knowl- 
edge is good mainly as means to an end—that end is 
achievement. An educated child can express himself 
clearly, and work efficiently. (8) Knowledge is based 
on personal investigation, not on authority. (4) Educa- 
tion begins with the near and concrete and moves out- 
ward to the remote and abstract. 

This was the sum of the great evolution of the eight- 
eenth century. About the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Froebel was preaching a complete free system 
of schools, with universities at the top and school gar- 
dens at the base. He gave as the philosophy of educa- 
tion that study and play must be identified. The key to 
right education is to find the child’s instincts (heredity); 
and educate that. So he anticipated Darwin at two 
points—heredity and environment. His theses were 
(1) right environment is the supreme schoolmaster. (2) 
Play is study and study is play. (3) Each child is a bun- 
dle of instincts, unlike every other. (4) Education 
should begin with parents and parentage. (5) The 
whole being, physical, intellectual, and moral should be 
educated together. (6) We must use the eyes and all 
the rest of the senses as well as the ears, in education. 

Herbart laid emphasis on the vast amount of waste 
work done; the immense pabulum the children could not 
mentally assimilate. He affirmed the end of education 
to be to make right citizens, right Christians, right 
parents. A proper education should create a moral 
will and an ethical purpose. 


Evolutionary Ideas Applied to Education. 


With this wonderful preliminary work what did evolu- 
tion have to do with the curriculum of our schools? The 
state and the church were farin the rear of the school 
in the way of reform, of a philosophical concept, and a 
clear purpose. But conservatism and bigotry combined 
to make the adoption of the principles of Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel; and Herbart very slow. Rousseau 
was denounced as an infidel; Pestalozzi asa fool. It 
needed the impact of an earthquake to break up the old 
crustacean conservatism. Darwin gave that momentum. 
He shocked educators so thoroly that they were com- 
pelled at last to give a fair hearing to the opposition. 
He (1) carried heredity back of parents to aboriginal 
animals. (2) He showed the law of environment in its 
working upon psychical changes of character, as well as 
physical. (8) He pointed out the superb power of man 
to will a nobler future. Education must create the 
world anew. This was a magnificent broadening of the 





*This is the tkird article of the series on ‘ Evolution and Edu- 
cation” begun in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL of September15. The 
second article appeared last week. 


vision and purpose of the educator. After a little we 
began to see that evolution carried our heredity back to 
divine universal life and forward to sonship with God. 
Education was thus made collateral with religion, but 
neither absorbed it nor was absorbed in it. At the very 
outset evolution thrust upon us this problem. If the 
child is largely made intellectually and morally before 
birth, we can reach the unborn with education. This 
carried education back to where it ought to be—to em- 
brace the whole family. (1) Therefore evolution insist- 
ed on woman’s equality, for the sake of the unborn. (2) 
An intensely increased sense of responsibility inspired 
the school. Then it began to be questioned whether our 
whole school system might not be a force tending to de- 
generation rather than evolution. Herbert Spencer 
closed his essay on education with these words: “‘Edu- 
cation errs in deficient feeding, in deficient clothing, in 
defieient exercise, and in excessive mental application. 
Considering the regime asa whole its tendency is too 
exacting. It asks too much and it gives too little.” 

Reconstructing the school curriculum, the evolution 
hypothesis began by bringing scientific investigation to 
the front. Evolution was the hypothesis of science. 
Darwin’s conclusions were the resultant of protracted 
examination of nature. Spencer’s Philosophy of Evolu- 
tion turned from speculative theorizing to the piling up of 
masses of data. The relative depression of the classics 
was a consequence, simply because the classics had never 
been studied as human evolution, that is as historic de- 
velopments. There is now slowly growing up a convic- 
tion that Latin and Greek are not merely languages, at 
least dead languages, but data in the evolution of man- 
kind. They are to be taken up in their historic relation 
to what man has achieved, and to illustrate why and how 
he did it. 

It is not difficult to conceive education readjusted, so 
as to be a line of investigation of human progress from 
primitive conditions forward to the present day. In that 
case what can be more interesting than the study of the 
tools man has invented for his hands and those other 
tools he has invented for his brain. I am not sure but 
we shall see our school curriculum reconstructed on such 
a historic basis. The tendency is strongly in that direc- 
tion. ‘‘The proper study of mankind is man,” it always 
will be man. This will locate all branches of study as 
strictly parts of one supreme inclusive study ; and they 
will all fall into a natural line of consecution. For in- 
stance, the study of any language will occur only when, 
in our historic accompaniment of man, we reach the 
point where that language began. At that point we 
shall stop to consider man as a language-maker and to 
consider as well the language which he constructs. 

So we see two consequences of Darwin’s work coin- 
cident: (1) an enormous exaltation of the study of 
physical and psychical nature, and (2) the coincident ex- 
altation of history and the historic method. The new 
sciences are compelled to take their places with relation 
to historic evolution. This not only comes about as the 
result of the evolution hypothesis, but it appears also to 
be a practical method. We know our great social blun- 
ders in economy and politics have come about from dis- 
associated views of such subjects. We are liable to come 
around periodically to the same economic errors unless 
we know historic development. ‘‘No subject,” says 
Le Conte, “can be scientifically understood until studied 
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in the light of history. This is the evolution method.” 
This is peculiarly true, he tells us, in the field of 
sociology. 

In general, Darwin’s work brought about new exalta- 
tion of the world about us. The greatest truths were 
those to be deduced from every-day facts. The child 
must be led to independent investigation of what is under- 
foot and overhead and at hand. Out of this a passion is 
already growing to see and to hear and to know the 
superabundant life, of which we partake, and are a part. 
Biology, the science of life, is a new word, but it is also 
making a new world. 

Science and the scientific method have appeared to be 
equally important, but the latter naturally was reached 
later. At first scientific investigation seemed to be all- 
important ; but gradually investigations classed them- 
selves relatively, and not only to each other but relatively 
to society and to individual welfare. The whole system 
of education now presents this great and chief demand 
that it be made scientific. At this point our committees 
of tenand fifteen are at work ; that is, education must be 
taken from first to last. The whole curriculum must be an 
evolution in hand to create a natural unity—a unity from 
the historic standpoint, a unity to foster growth in the 
_ child, growth in the system, and thru education stimu- 
late farther evolution—that is social’ betterment. The 
one idea to begin with, never to be lost sight of, and to 
end with is evolution. 

It will be seen how scrappy and incomplete is acurric- 
ulum in which are placed physiology, psychology, mathe- 
matics, and languages with no other relation to each other 
than (1) their ease of acquirement, and (2) their facility 
in helping advancement to higher schools. Trace the 
study of language. A boy gets a smattering of English, 
then he goes back 2,000 years to get alittle Latin ; then 
he goes a thousand years farther back to Greek ; and all 
the while the whole subtle evolution of language, and of 
man as a language-maker, never gets within his horizon. 
I asked a group of college boys why the Greeks, about 
600 years before Jesus, stopped writing (and thinking) 
in poetry, and invented prose as a vehicle for language 
and thought—that is, why did Thales the first of the 
Greek philosophers write in poetry, and why Anaxagoras 
and Aristotle and Socrates use prose? They had studied 
languages, but had never studied language—that is man- 
evolving language, and therefore knew none of these 
things. We are now waiting for the man who will prove 
himself large enough to construct a complete scientific 
system of education. 

However, we can not forget that the very kernel idea 
of evolution is incompleteness, it is growth. Therefore, 
no curriculum will remain satisfactory if it is good for 
anything. The educator, the school, the system must 
not only allow that each child is a developing factor, but 
that each generation is also a growth. All about our 
curriculum we find tentative and unabsorbed conceptions. 
Electives are at an unsatisfactory stage as are also man- 
ual culture and athletics. They are the crude concep- 
tion of individual rights and individual freedom. The 
right of a tree to waste its force on suckers and saplings 
is precisely that of a boy to follow his unrestrained pre- 
dilectionsin education. “ Blessed are they that hunger !” 
this is the beatitude of evolution. “All revolutions be- 
gin in the belly,” said Napoleon. So also does all evolu- 
tion begin in hunger. The intense individualism of our 
academic era naturally passed into a too tense grading 
of high school life. It is not enough to have greatly 
advanced the study of the sciences. The humanities, 
especially English literature, which is English life, must 
regain relative power. There is more or less of a swing 
toward a love of newness in education—collateral to the 
novel in literature. Shakespeare is more talked about 
than read. Goldsmith and Scott are too simple and 
straightforward for our appetites. We take too readily 
to abnormalities like Ibsen and Tolstoi. However, the 
survival of the fittest constantly rectifies our blunders. 
Educational evolution, like all historic evolution, moves 
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in cycles—only we must see to it that the cycle is an as 
cenditig spiral. 

Summary. (a) The curriculum should be historic, in- 
volving man, his life, his work. Languages should be 
humanity working into forms; sciences should be man 
evolving arts ; literature the progressive record of man’s 
thoughts. 

(b) The curriculum should in all respects not only ex- 
press man, but bear upon the boy’s self, should demon- 
strate laws bearing on every-day life, on self-making, on 
character. 

(c) Education and play and work in such a curriculum 
become identified. This is true not only in the primary 
but in all stages of education. Evolution never sets a 
task, it enables a boy to see and hear correctly ; it is not 
only instruction but recreation. 

d) The curriculum must be a growth, and still grow- 
ing, the present life of the best men. Classics go into 
decadence as fast as medieval customs involve better 
customs. The value of literature is not always in itself 
but as a record. 

(e) No curriculum can be completed. Each genera- 
tion demands more than its predecessor. We can cover 
by ten years of age -what one hundred years ago our 
fathers mastered only in twenty years. 


Sr 


Progress and Economy in City Schools.” 
By Supt. JAMES M. GREENWOOD. 
A Contrast in Conditions and in School Work. 


The growth of the public school system has been so 
gradual in Kansas City that hardly any one realizes its 
vast significance. The system had been in operation 
seven years when I came here, and at that time every 
room occupied by pupils was nearly square, all heated by 
stoves and ventilated by opening the doors and opening 
and lowering the windows. The inside was uninviting. 


The drinking water was mostly drawn from wells, and 


there were only a few dictionaries, maps, or other appli- 
ances, except blackboards and crayon, for the use of 
pupils or teachers. The teachers and pupils had the 
prescribed text-books, but no reference books, and some 
of the buildings were suppled with a few outline maps of 
no particular value. In the superintendent’s office were 
two or three reports of the St. Louis schools, printed in 
the German language, a Worcester’s dictionary, and 
Volume No. 1, Appleton’s American Cyclopedia. There 
was not evert a copy of the school repert of the schools 
to be found, altho two reports had been published, and it 
was a month after school opened before I succeeded in 
borrowing a course of study from a teacher. 

From this meager beginning has been built up the 
magnificent public library, now containing fifty thousand 
volumes of books, free to be consulted or read by any 
resident of this city. There was not, so far as I now re- 
call, a framed picture in any school-room, but the pro- 
gress has been marvelous in this direction as it has been 
in the creation and maintenance of the public library and 
the art galleries in that building as well as the hundreds 
of pictures now mounted and in the school-rooms in all 
parts of the city. Few citizens understand or appreciate 
how quietly all these improvements have been brought 
into existence as permanent benefits inuring to the 
people. The amount of thinking, planning how to carry 
forward from year to year the work of the schools, and 
not to undertake doubtful or shadow-chasing experiments, 
and at the same time to work to build up a great library 
and in connection with it art galleries and a natural 
science museum, such as we now see fully realized, re- 
quired years of persistent effort in thought and work. 
These achievements if presented in detail would appear 
almost incredible to the average mind. This is not all. 
Only one side of the educational work has been hinted 
at and that mostly of a supplementary character. 


*Part III. ef ‘‘The Great Question,” begun in THE SCHOOL 
JournaL of September 22, 
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When I first knew the schools, the rod was the uni- 
versal panacea for school-room ills. 1t has been abol-. 
ished in most of the schools, and only partially used’ in 
others by and with the consent of the parents. The 
methods of instruction have improved more than the 
plan of discipline. What was good teaching then has 
been reinforced by all that has been discovered in this 
country or Europe of recent years. Many in our schools 
are close students of educational methods and bring to 
their daily work the best that has been thought out and 
is approved. Those who have failed to catch the spirit 
of this age are falling behind in their work while others 
are pushing in ahead of them. With better qualified 
teachers better appliances and equipments in every way, 
there is no reason why our work should not be better this 
coming year than last. 

To whom is this due? Much to the teachers, but 
more to the local board of education for affording such 
favorable conditions under which to do the work en- 
trusted to us from year to year. I venture to say that 
in after years, when the historian comes to write the his- 
tory of Kansas City in the clear light of all the facts 
touching the wonderful educational growth of this city, 
that the trials, the unselfish devotion of the members of 
the board of education to public duty in conducting the 
schools on a high non-partisan basis, will form one of the 
crowning chapters in school government on this continent, 
and will be recognized and understood by almost every 
educational center of the Union. . 

Ungraded School in Each Large Building. 

In each large school building, I am clearly of the 
opinion that one room should be set apart as an ungraded 
school so as to accommodate such pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, who, for certain reasons, 
may not have time to take all the studies prescribed in 
the regular course. It would be the means of prolonging 
the school period of a very considerable number of boys 
and girls, and also afford them an opportunity to acquire 
enough knowledge of the essential branches of a common 
school education as would enable them to transact, in an 
intelligent manner, ordinary business matters. The 
teacher put in charge of such a room should be a skilful 
one, and in hearty sympathy with the needs of boys, and 
one who knows how to get along with them and keep 
them in school. Such a plan for one room, as I have 
indicated, would also materially promote close and care- 
ful grading by taking out pupils who would otherwise 
take little interest in all the subjects, but might be 
greatly interested in some of them. I commend this 
feature to the principals especially, hoping that some 
may see their way clearly to aid in furthering a system 
of work which will result advantageously to many de- 
serving pupils who can attend school only a short time. 

Full Rooms. 

A close inspection of the annual report for 1898-9, 
will inform you which schools are most economically 
conducted and their efficiency unimpaired. The statistics, 
‘as will be observed, reveal the fact that the schools that 
are well attended and have all the rooms well filled, not 
only by enrollment, but on the average daily attendance, 
are the least expensive schools. They are administered 
on a better business basis and for very obvious reasons. 
An examination reveals another condition which it is 
necessary to make note of, the variation between the 
total enrollment and the average daily attendance. 

It is my opinion that the basis ef work as well as the 
assignment of teachers to a school, should depend, not 
upon the total enrollment, but upon the average number 
belonging and the average daily attendance in each 
room. To assign teachers to a school, upon the total 
enrollment basis is seldom good business management. 
Neither is it the part of wisdom to have teachers work 
in thin upper rooms when the lower rooms are over- 
crowded just to preserve skeleton grades. The policy 
of putting additional teachers into a school should not 
be encouraged unless the average daily attendance in 
the room or rooms added will have at the minimum thir- 
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ty pupils in regular attendance. In the upper grades 
when the attendance falls below fifteen in each class, a 
combination of rooms or classes should be immediately 
effected, or the pupils from the small classes transferred 
to other adjacent schools, as is done in all the leading 
cities of this country. 

Close grading strictly adhered to may defeat and 
sometimes does defeat the very purpose that it is in- 
tended to serve. Frequently, the best interest of the 
school is sacrificed for the purpose of not interfering 
with the recasting of a class or two in the upper grades. 
We have to keep in mind a great many public and indi- 
vidual interests in carrying forward the educational work 
of this city, and it is necessary that the principals should 
take a comprehensive view of the entire situation. The 
problem reduced to its lowest terms is a given number of 
children,a definite number of school-houses,a teaching force 
of more than six hundred, and a fixed amount of money to 
pay the teachers and janitor force, to furnish all the sup- 
plies and to keep the buildings and grounds in good con- 
dition—these are the factors with which we have to deal, 
and by their judicious use the children of this city are to 
be educated. 

The teaching work should be equally distributed, each 
teacher should have just as much to do as he or she can 
do well, and it is not fair or just that a ward school 
teacher or a high school teacher should have very small 
classes to teach while others should be swamped with 
numbers. 

It is the duty of principals and the supervising force 
to see to it that the work is properly and fairly distrib- 
uted. This is equal and exact justice, and yet I recog- 
nize the fact that some teachers are better qualified to ° 
instruct twice the number of pupils than others, and oc- 
casionally it may be that an apparent inequality in the 
amount of work exists, but as nearly as practicable it 
should be equally apportioned. Here, again, the en- 
ergy, the intelligence, the skill with which the work is 
planned in advance enable some to do twice as much as 
others with less effort. Better planned work, energet- 
ically pushed, is worth more than double the amount of 
half-hearted, indifferent work. Whether all these dif- 
erences can be fairly adjusted is a question that admits 
of discussion, yet the great fact remains that no distrib- 
ution of work, however carefully parceled out, will bring 
all teachers to the same working level. As much as can 
be done is to reducé all inequalities to a minimum in 
each grade and school. 

Principals can greatly assist in this work, and since 
the amount of money for carrying on the schools each 
year is a limited sum, the more there will be for neces- 
sary supplies which are annually needed, provided each 
school is managed on a sound business. Letit be under- 
stood, however, that whenever it is necessary to increase 
the teaching force in any school, or to make necessary 
additions to any buildings now erected, I will aid such 
increase in the teaching force or additions to buildings 
as will amply supply the demand, but not otherwise. 

Large schools are much cheaper in proportion to the 
number of pupils in daily attendance than smaller 
schools ; in large schools better work can be done than 
in smaller schools, because the pupils can be more closely 
graded and if one is promoted or put back in class the 
interval is a short one and the pupil suffers no serious 
loss in his studies. About ten cents a day for each pu- 
pil in daily attendance in the ward schools, is, under fa- 
vorable conditions, a fair estimate for all expenses in- 
cluding tuition, supplies of all kinds, keeping the school- 
house, out-buildings, and grounds in good condition. 
This includes all expenses, and our well filled schools 
vary but slightly from this estimate. The cost in the 
high schools per pupil on the average daily attendance 
will be about two and one-half times as much, owing to 
the higher salaries paid “for instruction ; but the same 
plan of distributing work proportionally should obtain in 
the high schools as in the ward schools. 

(To be continued.) 
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Musical Training in the Schools. II.* 3 


By P. J. Smitu, Nutley, N. J. Supervisor of Music. 
Cautions, ; 


The value of good rote-singing in primary grades can 
hardly be over-estimated. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, in the selection of bright easy rhythmic songs— 
songs in which both words and melody appeal to the 
child’s heart and mind alike. Purity and sweetness of 
tone are, at all times, most desirable. All tendency to 
vociferate must be checked at once. The natural trend 
of the voice is to decline in pitch. This is very notice- 
able in the young ; it is, therefore, imperative that the 
teacher, herself, acquire a correct tonality. In the ab- 
sence of a piano or organ, it may be found necessary for 
the teacher to occasionally give the pitch from the pitch- 
pipe. It is too often the case that the song is com- 
menced either to high or too low—more often the latter. 
In either case the unnatural strain put upon the child’s 
vocal organs, sensitive and delicate to a degree, is de- 
cidedly injurious. 

Teachers often complain of a lack of tone-percep- 
tion and their own inability to establish and maintain 
unaided a correct, even pitch. However a pure and well 
sustained tonality is a rarity even among those who lay 
claim to the title of vocalists, and as it cannot be ex- 
pected of anyone to possess a monopoly of all the arts it 
may reasonably be inferred that trained vocalists among 
primary teachers do not, figurativeiy speaking, grow upon 
every bush. But the fact remains that singing is a large 
part of a primary school education. Every teacher in 

that branch, therefore, to be really successful in her 
* work, should be more or less able to sing. 


The Period of Voice Transition. 


The question is frequently asked whether it is wise to 
let vocal training be continued with boys when their 
voices are beginning to change. It is claimed that at this 
transition time the whole internal economy of the vocal 
organs is so disorganized as to be unfit for work, and, 
furthermore, that if the voice is used during this period 
there is danger of it being hopelessly ruined. 

That eminent surgeon and throat specialist, the late 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, who for more than a quarter of a 
century had unusual opportunities to observe the physical 
effects of various methods of vocal training says: 


There is no reason why training within certain limits should 
not be carried on when the voice is in the transition stage of 
its development from childhood to adolescence. The stock 
arguments invariably advanced to prove the necessity of sus- 
pending the education of the voice till it has passed the break- 
ing period is that, as the parts are undergoing active changes 
they therefore require complete rest. This would equally apply 
to the limbs, and, in some degree, also, to the brain. Yet it 
has, however, never been proposed to forbid growing boys from 
exercising their bodies even in games involving considerable 
muscular violence, or to interrupt the mental powers until the 
brain has become fully formed. To be consistent the advocates 
of perfect rest should forbid boys whose voices are changing 
to speak; the future De Reskes should go about wrapped in 
cotton wool with hot water bags around their throats and 
should communicate with the outer world only in the softest 
whispers. 

Voice-Endowed Pupils. 

Over pressure there may be, no doubt, in voice train- 
ing as is the case in teaching other subjects. It is true 
that all voices are not capable of bearing the same 
amount of training. It is also true that there are here 
and there persons who are unable to carry a tune. Such 
cases must be dealt with according to what doctors call 
the particular “indications” that may arise. The natural 
disinclination of the average school boy to sing is not, 
however, indicative that he is devoid of all musical sense 
or feeling. It is a notorious fact that boys are full of 
excuses whenever a particular lesson is uncongenial, or 
irksome, to them. : : 

All pupils should be required to engage actively in the 


*Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of September 22. 
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music lesson, if for no other reason than the physical 
gain which results from practice in deep breathing. A 
boy who complains of ear defection and inability to sing 
does so, as a rule, to avoid participation in the singing 
lesson ; he is, however, usually brought to terms when 


confronted with the alternative of a written test, which — 


is even more distasteful to him than singing would be. 

One happily hears very little of ear defection and the 
like in the musical make-up of the average girl. She 
loves music because it is refining and wholesome. The 
singing lesson to her is not a task but a pleasure—a re- 
laxation from other and more trying studies. It is 
worthy of mention that the number of adult female 
singers is greatly in excess over males. The fact that 
a majority of the great prima donnas before the musical 
public to-day are American born is both pleasant and 
encouraging. This is offset, however, by the compara- 
tively few good male singers. This is true of the rank 
and file. There is an absolute dearth of men’s voices in 
the make-up of church choirs, singing societies, and the 
like. The reason for this is not far to seek, and in view 
of what has already been stated, together with other and 
no less pregnant causes, the present outlook is not one 
to bring unalloyed joy to the artistic soul. 

It is a rare occurrence to find among boys a genuine 
soprano voice of pure quality. To those who have the 
especial training of these voices for vested choirs this 
deficiency is particularly trying and a source of continu- 
ous anxiety. The best obtainable voices are undoubtedly 
those from among families of education and refinement. 


' The children of these families are taught by precept and 


example in their own homes to speak with a well mod- 
ulated and clear-cut pronunciation. But, of a truth, the 
average school boy rarely misses an opportunity of in- 
dulging in the most riotous abuse of the voice and in 
disporting himself generally after the manner of a wild 
Indian. 

It may be said, however, in extenuation of the hostile 
attitude of the average boy towards music that he is in- 
fluenced to a less or greater degree by home environment. 
There are many families who, being themselves destitute 
of musical feeling, do not encourage the musical instinct 
in their children. This is especially the case with a boy 
who becomes discouraged from the start. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that he brings with him to the 


singing lesson the confirmed conviction that to him, at . 


any rate, music is a “dead letter.” This point of view 
should not, however, be accepted by those who have his 
education in charge as a finality, but rather as a tempor- 
ary misfortune. Hence a boy’s usually emphatic plea, 
“T can’t sing,” ought not to be taken too seriously for 
he is certainly not in a position to judge for himself. 
Musical training, so far at least as boys are concerned, 
is obviously of the nature of bread cast upon the waters 
to be found only too often after many days. 
(To be continued.) 
Sr 
Estimating the Age of the Earth. 


If it takes eighty-five years for a stalactite to grow one 
cubic: inch, how many years have the gigantic formations 
in the caves of Indiana been in process of development ? 
That is the problem Prof. Oliver C. Farrington, of 
Chicago, has been trying to solve with some degree of 
mathematical accuracy. In 1850 one of the stalactites 
was cut and the increase since then has been carefully 
measured. Asa result of his studies Prof. Farrington 
has reached the conclusion that animal life has existed 
on this planet for at least 10,000,000 years and probably 
for deuble that time. 

Sr 
The October number of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


contains a brilliant paper of Mr. William E, Chanceller 
upon ‘‘Immigration and Expansion.’”’ The territorial growth 
of the United States is suggestively traced. Every super- 
intendent ought to know FOUNDATIONS. 
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Contributions to Pedagogy. 


Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform, by 
Will S. Monroe, A. B., professor of psychology and ped- 
agogy in the State normal school at Westfield, Mass. 
This is an important volume in the “ Great Educators” 
series, edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. Init Professor 
Monroe traces briefly the reform movement in education 
from Vives, Bacon, and Ratke to Comenius, and from 
him tothe later reformers, Francke, Rousseau, Basedow, 








Pestalozzi, Froebe!, and Herbart. The ten chapters of 
the book are devoted respectively to (1) European edu- 
cation in the sixteenth century; (2) Forerunners of 
Comenius ; (3) Boyhood and early life ; (4) Career as an 
educational reformer ; (5) Closing years ; (6) Philosophy 
of education ; (7) Earliest education of the child ; (8) 
Study of language ; (9) Influence of Comenius on mod- 
ern educators, and (10) Permanent influence of Co- 
menius. 

The reforms advocated by Comenius, nearly all of 
which are living issues to-day, unquestionably entitle 
him to the distinction of ‘the foremost educational re- 
former of modern times.” The most important of these 
reforms, Professor Monroe summarizes as follows : 


1, That the purpose of education is to fit for complete living, 
in consequence of which its benefits must be extended to all 
classes of society. 

2. That education should follow the course and order of na- 
ture, and be adapted to the stages of mental development of 
the child. . 

3. That intellectual progress is conditioned at every step by 
bodily vigor, and that to attain the best results, physical exer- 
cises must accompany and condition mental training. 

4, That children must first be trained in the mother-tongue, 
and that all the elementary knowledge should be acquired thru 


, that medium. 


5. That nature study must be made the basis of all primary 
instruction, so that the child may exercise his senses and be 
trained to acquire knowledge at first hand. _ 

6. That the child must be wisely trained during its earliest 
years, for which purpose mothers must be trained for the high 
and holy mission of instructing little children, and women gen- 
erally be given more extended educational opportunities. 

7. That the school course must be enriched by the addition 
of such useful studies as geography and history. 

8. That the subjects of study must be so correlated and co- 
ordinated,that they may form a common unit of thought. 

9. That teachers must be specially trained. 

10. That schools must be more rationally graded and better 
supervised. 
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11. That languages must be taught as “ living organic wholes 
fitted for the purposes of life, and not as the lifeless tabula- 
tions of the grammarians.” 


This work of Professor Monroe, which presents 
so clearly and concisely all that is of permanent value in 
the educational life and writings of Comenius, is not 
simply a contribution to the historical literature of edu- 
cation, but is of distinct importance to the consideration 
of present day problems. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1900. Pp. XI, 184.. Price, $1.00.) 


Joel Dorman Steele, Teacher and Author. 
By Mrs. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


This biography appears nearly fourteen years after the 
death of its subject. It was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Steele’s devoted widow, and intended by her 
as a memorial offering in connection with the presenta- 
tion to the city of Elmira, N. Y., the home of Dr. Steele 
during the greater part of his productive life,—of the 
magnificent Steele memorial library, which took place 
last year. Dr. Steele is perhaps best known as the 
author of the “Fourteen Weeks” series of science 
books: Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Geology, Zoolo- 
gy, Physiology, and Botany ; but his series of Histories, 
until several years after his death published without his 
name on the title-page, have been used even more ex- 
tensively than the popular science series. They are the 
well-known “Barnes's Brief History” of the United 
States, of France, of Greece, of Rome, etc. Both the 
historical and scientific works of Dr. Steele, most of which 
appeared nearly a generation ago, were truly epoch mak- 
ing in their field, and, with frequent and careful revision 
by Mrs. Steele, are still used very extensively, perhaps 
more extensively than those of any other author. The 
sales of a single one of these more than a dozen distinct 
texts are said to have reached 200,000 copies infone 
year. The chief secret of the success of these books, 
as every one knows, lies in the clearness, vividness, and 
attractiveness of their style, and the judicious selection 
and just appreciation of subject matter. Their initial 
popularity was greatly aided by the fact that they were 
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published at a time when such a thing as a really peda- 
gogical secondary text-book was unknown. The crying 
need of such it was that most influenced their author in 
preparing the first of them. 

As a famous teacher the name of Dr. Steele is seldom 
mentioned at the present day ; and, in his own time, his 
reputation in this respect was, apparently, chiefly local. 








Miss GRACE C. STRACHAN, 
who was recently elected as an associate superintendent of 
schools for the Borough of Brookiyn, New York City. 


Yet his sympathetic biographer makes it evident that he 
belongs in the first rank of the profession. Aside from 
one or twoterms in district schools before his graduation 
from college, all his work was done in the principalship 
of three schools in New York state; three years at 
Mexico academy, four at the Newark Union free school, 
and six at the Elmira free academy. At the age of 
thirty-six he very reluctantly gave up teaching that he 
might devote such efforts as his rather delicate health 
allowed to the preparation of text-books. He died at the 
early age of fifty. 

Mrs. Archibald has made a decided success of this 
biography. One cannot read it without feeling a really 
intimate acquaintance with Dr. Steele. Not the least 
’ interesting part of it is the introduction, which contains 
a brief autobiography of Dr. Steele, done at the earnest 
and persistent entreaties of his wife shortly before his 
death. A part of one paragraph is especially worthy to 
be quoted, as it shows the secret’ of Dr. Steele’s pheno- 
menal success as an author of text-books. Speaking of 
his efforts to form a correct literary style, he says that, 
while in college, he took Emerson as a model for terse- 
ness and vigor, and Whipple for eloquence and brilliancy. 
He devoted vacations, Saturdays, and odd hours to the 
“fascinating employment” of trying to express their 
ideas in his own language, and then in diligently compar- 
ing his sentences with theirs. “I spared no opportunity 
to exercise the gift which I hoped I possessed. For over 
twenty years, from 1852 to 1874, I never declined a chance 
to write a composition, essay, oration, newspaper article, 
or lecture that presented itself. Not that I was anxious 
to appear in public, but I felt that writing alone would 
give me form of expression, as study gave me fertility of 
thought. During that entire time I never charged a 
cent of remuneration, and, I think, nothing was ever 
offered me, except in a few cases for my traveling ex- 
penses. All I sought I gained, a chance to develop a 
literary style.” The book contains also several of Dr. 
Steele’s best lectures complete. Those on “School 
Government” and “‘ The Teacher’s Aim” are so pointed, 
so forcible, so inspiring, that they deserve to be read 
and re-read by every teacher. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York ; 1900. pp. XXXIV, 215. Price, $1.00.) 

F. E. SPAULDING. 
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The Best Books for Teachers. 


In selecting a pedagogical library for the use of the 
teachers of Calvert school, Baltimore, of which Mr. Vir- 
gil Hillyer is principal, it seemed desirable to ask several 
of the leading educators of the country what books 
would be most valuable. Accordingly, requests for a 
list of what each considered ‘The Best Twenty Books 
for Teachers,” were sent to Col. Francis W. Parker, 
president of Chicago institute, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia university ; Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Clark 
university; Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. commisioner of 
education ; Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of the pedagogical de- 
partment of Harvard, and Prof. John Dewey, of the 
chair of pedagogy, University of Chicago. On the con- 
bined lists submitted over one hundred books submitted 
were named, and of these thirty-seven appeared on more 
than one list. The list of thirty-seven books is given 
below with the number of times each was mentioned : 

Educational Reformers (R. H. Quick), 5. 

The Great Educators Series (N. M. Butler, Ed.), 4. 
Pre-Christian Education (S. S. Laurie), 3. 

Emil (Rousseau), 3. 

Education (Herbert Spencer), 3. 

Lectures on Pedagogy (Compayre), 3. 

Mora! Instruction of Children (Adler), 3. 

Schoo! and Society (John Dewey), 3. 

Meaning of Education (N. M. Butler), 3. 

History of Education (Painter), 2. 

History of Education (Compayre), 2. 

Institutes of Education (S. §. Laurie), 2. 
Education in the United States (Boone), 2. 
Education of the Greek People (Vavidson), 2. 
European *chools (Klemm), 2. 

Education of Man (Froebel), 2. 

Social Phases of Education (Dutton), 2. 

The, Educational Ideal (J. P. Munroe), 2. 
Educational Reform (C. W. Eliot), 2. 

Pedagogics (Parker), 2. 

Lectures on Teaching (J. W. Fitch), 2. 

General Method (McMurry), 2. 

Outlines of Pedagogics (Rein), 2. 

Philosophy of Education (Rosenkrans), 2. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching (Page), 2. 
Kssentials of Method (De Garmo), 2. 

Method of the Kecitation (McMurry), 2. 
Psychological Foundations of Education (Harris), 2. 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology (James), 2 
Psychology of Number (McLellan & Dewey), 2. 
Psychology in the School-Room (Dexter & Garlick), 2. 
Apperception (K. Lange), 2. 

Interest in Relation to Pedagogy (()stermann), 2. 
Study of Children (F. Warner), 2. 

Mental Development of the Child (Preyer), 2. 
Development of the Child (Oppenheim), 2. 
Physical Nature of the .Chi'd (Rowe), 2. 





Miss HELEN GRENFELL, 
who has been re-nominated for State Superintendent of Schools 
of Colorado. 
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School Law. 








Legal Decisions. 
Teachers’ Examinations. 


Here is the case of a Missouri school teacher who on ac- 
count of illness, failed to pass on a partial examination at the 
county teachers’ institute. He applied for another chance. De- 
cision was rendered that such a subsequent examination may 
be given, at the commissioner's discretion. tho the applicant 
has no right to demand it. (Randall vs. Sloan. mo. app. 6., 
June, 6, 1900.) ; 

Under the same heading note this curious case: A teacher, 
already licensed, was present at an examination, tho not taking 
it, at which he gave unfair assistance to an applicant for the 








Epwin 3S. Harris, Supt. of Schools, Poughkeepsie, 
Secretary New York State Superintendents’ Association, which 
meets Oct. 17-19. 
license. An attempt was made to punish the offender by taking 
away his teacher’s license, but the Kentucky judge before whom 

the case was tried refused to revoke the license. 

The grounds on which a license car be revoked are that a 
teacher is “ incompetent, inefficient, immoral, or otherwise un- 
worthy.” The query is bound to suggest itself, Was not this 
teacher who cheated “ otherwise unworthy”? (Supt. Schools 
vs. Taylor, Ky., 8. C., June 3, 1900.) 


Contracts to Teach, 


F This is a time of year to look to your contracts. You will 
save yourself a good deal of trouble by having them right. 
Laws vary so greatly in the states that it is often hard to tell 
whether a contract is just as it should be. 

‘+ For instance, in Kentucky a verbal contract (contract by parol 
is the legal term) is enough for the employment of a teacher by 
a city provided that city has not itself passed some statutory 
or charter provision requiring such contracts to be in writing. 
( Roberts vs. Clay City, Ky. 8. C., May 9, 1900.) 

ka Yet if you teach in Delaware you want 
to look out that your contract was made 
and ratified by a majority of the school 
committee at a meeting of which due notice 
was given. Otherwise your contract will 
not be valid. (Smith vs. School Dist. Del. 
Sup’r. C. 42. Alt. R., 368.) 

This example from Wisconsin will show 
how necessary it is to be business-like in 
these contracts. The president and sec- 
retary of a school board took it upon them- 
selves to sign a contract engaging for an 
additional six months’ service a teacher 
who already held a contract for a year. 
They thought that the board would ratify 
their action. The board thougat otherwise 
and refused to re-engage the teacher. The 
action of the board was supported in the 
courts on the ground that the executive 
committee had never authorized any such 
contract. It was shown that, by the state 
laws (Chap. 297, Laws of 1887) “the ex- 

cutive committee shall employ such teach- 
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ers as they deem necessary ; that contracts shall be in writ- 
ing, signed by the teacher and by the president and secre- 
tary ; shall specify the wages agreed upon and when completed, 
Shall be filed in the office of the secretary of the town board 
of school directors, with a copy of the teachers’ certificate at- 
tached.” (Mc Nulty vs. School Directors, Wis. 8,C., June 22,1900. 

A vexed question relates to the power of a school board to con- 
tract for the services of persons who will be teaching after the 
board has gone out of office. In most states authorities admit 
that a board can so contract. The supreme court of Texas has 
upheld this right, which has already been conceded by the courts 
of Michigan, Indi ana, Washington, Arkansas and the Federal 

court. ( Pearasll vs. Wallace, Tex. S. C. June, 1900. 

On the other side the courts of Delaware have held that a 
school committee or board shall engage a teacher only for the 
year of its encumbency, and shall not make contracts commen 
cing in the year of its successor. (Del. § .C. 42 Alt. 368.) 

In some instances the principal of a school has something to say 
with regard to the employment of an assistant in his school. 
In Kentucky a resolution was passed by a city council for the 
employment of a specified person as assistant teacher, with the 
provision that the principal was to receive $55 per month and 
the assistant $45. This resolution was held by the court to be 
only a recommendation and not to constitute a positive em- 
ployment of the assistant named at a salary of $45 per month 
until the proposition should be accepted by both principal 
and assistant. (Roberts vs. Clay City, Ky. 8. C., May 9, 1900.) 


Termination or Renewal of Contract. 


In Illinois a teacher’s contract may be made to terminated 
before its proper expiration. All that is necessary is for the 
directors to insert a clause into the contract to the effect that 
the continuance of the engagement shall be at the option of the 
directors. With such a clause they can, by a unanimous vote, dis- 
miss at any time an unacceptable teacher ; without it the teach- 
er can hold on. (Only School Dist. vs. Christy, Ill. S.C. 81 Ill. 
App. 304.) 

A Michigan school board employed a teacher for three 
months with an agreement to give her a contract for five months 
longer in case she gave satisfaction. There was no dissatisfac- 
tion with her work, but the board decided not to re-engage 
her. They found a loophole in the fact that her certificate to 
teach had only three months to run, so that she would be 
teaching for two months without certificate. This would be 
against the law which expressly provides that no person can 
be a qualified teacher or be employed to teach in any school 
who does not have a proper certificate in force. (O’Leary vs. 
School Dist. No. 4, Mich., 8. C.. 118 Mich. 469.) 

The following is an important New York ruling, previously 
referred to in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. The employment of a 
teacher who was granted a provisional license for a specified 
period by the superintendent of the board of education of the 
city of New York ceases upon the refusal of the city superin- 
tendent in the exercise of his discretion, to renew the license, and 
such teacher’s right to receive a salary terminates thereupon. 
(Steinson vs. Board of Education, N. Y.S. C.58 N, Y. Sup. 734.) 

While it is always well for a school board member to be 
careful what he says about a teacher, he cannot, in Indiana, be 
arrested for speaking what he believes to be the plain truth. 
The protest by one member of a board against the hiring of a 
school teacher on the ground that she had claimed wages not 
due her, and had made statements which in his opinion, she 
knew to be false, has been judged to be privileged and not libel- 
ous unless proved false and published with express malice. 
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Gducational Trade field. 


Preparing a Book. 


It is hard not to write books in these days when all one’s 
friends and associates are out with grammars or arithmetics or 
supplementary ‘reading books, and it is not surprising that 
superintendents, principals, and teachers everywhere are rush- 
ing into print. The ambition to be the author of a good work- 
ing text-book is laudable and perfectly natural; it ought 
merely to be tempered with certain considerations of a practi- 
cal kind regarding the need for such and such a work, and the 
fitness of the author to meet that demand. 

The views of publishers on this subject are always an aid. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has recently had an expression of opinion 
from two experienced text-book publishers. What they have 
to say may he helpful to some readers. 

Anything that Mr. J A. Greene, manager of the American 
Book Company suggests is sure to be authoritative, for no man 
knows better the ins and out of the publishing business. Mr. 
Greene believes that the majority of authors hurry into print 
too fast. 

“No, I would not say to the teacher who wants to bring out 
a book, ‘Don’t,’” said Mr. Greene, “but I certainly should say, 
‘Wait.’ The best advice ordinarily in such cases would be to 
take five years more for the work of preparation. Most people 
rush into such ventures with only too great temerity. Often- 
times they do not even go thru the necessary formality of con- 
sulting a publisher. We get, as every house does, bundles of 
manuscript that has never been solicited, never been suspected. 
Most of it has been dashed off in somebody’s leisure moments 
and is, from the publishers’ point of view, impossible. These 
hurried performances never pay ; the intending author had, in 
most cases, better wait. 

“One thing of which I have become persuaded is that in the 
majority of instances the proper person to write a text-book is 
the one who teaches a subject, not the one who merely super- 
vises it. A superintendent sometimes notes the need of a book 
in some elementary subject. He has never taught the study 
but he knows a good deal about the methods of presenting it 
and he knows what he wants. He gathers a lot of material 
and throws together a book which reads well. It seems to be 
logical and convincing and it makes a favorable enough im- 
pression upon some publisher. But it lacks the teacher’s touch, 
and when actually used in the school-room it fails to come up 
to expectations. 

Collaboration of Authors. 


“There have been so many failures of this kind that superin- 
tendents are becoming weary of writing their own books. 
Many of them collaborate with some teacher in their system. 
The only test of such werks of collaboration is their success in 
the class-room. Some very admirable things have been gotten 
out inthis way, but, as a general rule, I think that the result is 
patchwork. It is exceedingly difficult for two or more authors 
working together in any line of literary labor to produce a 
harmonious result. The ideal text-book, I would repeat, is in 
my opinion the outgrowth of one teacher's class-room experi- 
ence, strengthened and fortified by constant reference to sound 
principles of pedagogy. 

“Even in cases where a principal or superintendent wants 
to get out a book upon a subject which he taught for a good 
many years, but which he has latterly, on account of the press- 
ure of executive work, ceased to teach, I should decidedly say 
that he ought to make arrangements to take up a class again 
while he is writing his book. I believe infreshimpressions. A 
man will muca better apprehend the needs of children or young 
people if he is actually teaching a class of them.” 


Mr. Morse’s Advice. 


Mr. Morse, of the Morse Educational Company, holds sub- 
stantially similar opinions regarding the need of more careful 
preparation than is generally made. 


Plenty of Moderately Good Books. 

“The writing of a successful text-book manuscript,” he said, 
“is an affair of great delicacy. ‘Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’ I believe, too, that the greatest trouble lies 
not in the mass of absolutely bad manuscript but in the enor- 
mous volume of indifferently good stuff. The publisher has to 
be constantly on his guard against the book that is clever and 
original but not so fine and so practical as to be measurably 
superior te other things already in the field. 

“No man ought to be satisfied with-writing a book that is 
as good as somebody else’s. Thatother book holds the field and 
the newcomer must demonstrate its absolute superiority. So I 
should say that the first step io be taken by a superintendent 
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or teacher who wants to write a book would be to determine if 
there is a place for the proposed publication, and a reasonable 
certainty that in the present state of knowledge a better book 
can be turned out than those already in use. If there does 
seem to be a chance, then let him take off his coat and work 
hard. 

“Most men who write text-books have not sufficient knowl- 
edge of all the details, pedagogical and informational, of their 
subjects. I hold that the best book wil be the outgrowth of 
a game of give and take between the author and his associates ; 
the author and the outside educational world ; the author and 
his publisher. 

“He will need the help of those who are teaching in the 
same system with him. However philosophical his grasp upon 
the principles of his subject and however careful his prepara- 
tion of material, he will miss it in countless matters of practi- 
cal importance if he tries to go it alone. Various details of 
his plan should be carefully tried 1n class and their effectiveness 
criticised by the teacher. Careful collaboration, dominated by 
one central idea, is my idea of the most efficacious way of 
getting up a book. 

“Then, too, our author must beware of being too local. One 
of the first things I should advise for the prospective writer of 
a text-book to be sure of is. that he is in touch with those edu- 
cators who are best familiar with his subject. If he does not 
know them he ought to get acquainted, learn from them, con- 
vince them if possible when he differs from them. The man 
who constructs a book out of his inner consciousness, as it were, 
is sure to regard as strong and original a great many things 
that are really only mediocre and bizarre. 

“Finally, if the author has as yet no publisher, he had better 
get himself one. He should submit preliminary sketches of 
what he wants to do. If there is anything in his scheme some 
publisher will gladly give him a hearing. We are all on the 
lookout, as I said before, for things that are more than indiffer- 
ently good. 

“The advantage of close consultation with the publisher lies 
in the publisher’s intimate knowledge of the needs of the edu- 
cational public. That is his business. In the case of almost 
any book he can put his finger upon details which mar its avail- 
ability. If the author is willing to concede a point here and 
there, his book will almost invariably be greatly improved, at 
least as a working text-book. 

“There is one temptation into which a good many of the 
school book writers of the day are, I fear, falling. That is, the 
temptation to put together a merely pretty work. They get 
some dainty drawings more or less appropriate to the text and 
expect them to carry the book. Such a compilation will gener- 
ally command a good sale at the start buta sale that will rapidly 
dwindle away. I am not arguing against the legitimate but 
against the meretricious use of adornment.” 

In addition to these general considerations it is well for the 
author to consider, very carefully all the technical points re- 
garding the preparation of manuscripts. He will do well to 
provide himself with some little treatise on the subject, such as 
Mr. Charles Welsh’s “ Making a Book.” (D.C. Heath & Com- 
pany) and to follow it scrupulously. There is no doubt that 
careful attention to the details of a manuscript goes far toward 
making it successful. 

Another little book which every writer should have by 
him is ‘‘ Notes for the Guidance of Authors,” by William Stone 
Booth. ‘This booklet was prepared especially for the use of 
authors who write, or purpose writing, for The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Most of its rules, however, are of general application. 
The information it gives regarding the correction of authors’ 
proofs is of fundamental importance. Too many writers and 
educators are careless or ignorant regarding matters of spell- 
ing, punctuation, and style. 


A New Text-Book House. 

The latest addition to the ranks ef our New York houses is 
the firm of Newson & Company, with offices at 15 East 17th 
street. The president of the company is Mr. H. D. Newson 
well known to school people as the head of the educational 
department of Harper & Brothers until the sale of all their 
text-books 'ast December. 

The first book bearing the Newson imprint is Mr. Huber Gray 
Buehler’s “A Modern English Grammar.” Its success thus far 
has been more than encouraging. It has been adopted in the 
public schoels of Washington, D. C., and Charleston, S. C., and 
is already in use in a number of important private schools. 

Mr. Newson has several ventures in readiness, but as the 
contracts have not all been signed the anneuncements cannot 
be made until a little later. The new firm, with so popular and 
80 efficient a president, will undoubtedly meet with great suc- 
a and will get its share of the ever-increasing educational 

usiness. 
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Among Publishing Houses. 


Hinds & Noble, New York, are issuing “A New Speller.” 

The firm of Harper & Brothers was definitely reorganized at 
Albany, on Sept. 21. The capital of the reorganized company 
is $2,000,000. 

Skinner’s “Studies in Literature and Composition,” acquired 
by Ainsworth & Company, Chicago, has been.adopted by the 
state board of Washington for a term of five years. 


The Central School Supply House say that their new book, 
“First Steps in Reading,” bids fair to be a record-breaker. It 
was adopted in a number of towns during September. 


The Macmillan Company announce a valuable series in the 
Temple Classics, which is under the editorship of Mr. Israel 
Gollancz, university lecturer in English at Cambridge, and 
editor of “The Temple Shakespeare.” 


The Magazine of American History, which, for several years 
contained material of great value to students and teachers of 
history, is tobe revived. It will appear January next under 
the editorship of Mr. William L. Stone. The publisher will be 
William Abbott, of 28: Fourth avenue, New York. 


The Christopher Sower Company are issuing a little compli- 
mentary pamphlet containing “ Educational Principles Applied to 
the Teaching of Literature,” the address delivered at Charleston, 
by Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, now commissioner of education 
for Porto Rico. It is full of fine thought and ought to be in 
the hands of every teacher. 


It is gratifying to know that no one will lose thru the tem- 
porary embarrassment of the firm of D. Appleton & Company. 
Mr. James G. Cannon, chairman of the reorganization com- 
mittee, is authority for the statement that every creditor of 
the firm will be paid 100 cents on the dollar. 

The Appleton plant has been:thoroly overhauled during the 
_ _— and machinery of the newest type has been in- 
stalled. 


The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company people are jubilant 
over the announcement that the South Carolina board of edu- 
cation has adopted Lee’s histories and the entire series of John- 
son readers for a period of five years. In Mississippi, too, the 
Richmond house is carrying everything before it. Thirty-nine 
out of the forty-three districts which have made preliminary 
adoptions have expressed a preference for the Johnson series. 

Mr. B. F. Johnson himself has just returned from Europe 
where he has been making a study of industrial education. He 
believes thoroly in the possibilities of the South and holds that 
technical education is the key to the situation. He was par- 
ticularly struck by recent advances in this direction in France 
and Belgium. 


The Morse Company is very much pleased with the results of 
a recent distribution of money for supplementary literature 
books in the schools of St. Louis. Some $6,000 was expended 
for books of this description, the choice cf works falling upon 
the principals. More than one-fourth of all the money spent 
went for the purchase of the “Around the World” series of 
geographical readers. The books had been sent out to about 
seventy-five principals and made their way without any push- 
ing by agents. 

In connection with the “ Around the World” books it is an 
unfortunate circumstance that the third volume of the series 
has been held up thru the death of Miss Harriet Jerome, who 
was collaborating with Mr. Carroll and Miss Carroll in the 
work. Miss Jerome was a teacher with an intuitive perception 
of the needs and tastes of young children and her loss will be 
keenly felt. 


Mr. L. D. Bass, manager of the American Teachers’ Agency ” 
and “The American Civil Service College,” has again come to 
grief. The post-office department has directed the postmaster 
at Washington, D. C., to return to the writers, stamped “ fraud- 
ulent,” all mail matter arriving at the post-office for either of 
the above concerns or for their managers, Messrs. L. D. Bass 
and H. R. Hines. The ground of this action is that the con- 
cerns were getting money from teachers thruout the country 
“by means of false and frandulent pretenses, representations, 
and promises.” This is the second time Mr. Bass has had 
“fraud orders ” served on him. i : 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The school board has received a com- 
munication from the president of the International Typographical 
Union requesting that school books be purchased only from such 
publishing houses as recognize printing trade unions and con- 
duct their establishments under fair conditions. The board 
has. replied that they will comply with this request as far as they 
possibly can. - 
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Mr. A. H. Kenerson, for some years New England agent for 
Ginn & Company, became a member of the firm on Sept. 26. 
He is a graduate of “ Da-diddi-Dartmouth” and his energy and 
alertness have made him a power in the New England school 
book field. 


Mr. Dan E. Erickson is now the New York representative of 
the Alfred L. Robbins-Martin Company, of Chicago, manufac- 
turers of physical and chemical apparatus. Mr. Erickson was 
at one time a well-known newspaper man, holding the position 
of boating editor of the Chicago Record. 


The newly established Eastern office of the Central School 
Supply House, at 103 Fifth avenue, New York, is under the 
management of Mr. J. H. Stiff, who was for years the repre- 
sentative of the same house at Atlanta. Mr. Stiff comes to this 
work well equipped and full of enthusiasm for the possibilities 
of New York as an educational center. 


Mr. D. A. Fraser, head of the new publishing firm of D. A. 
Fraser & Company, of 110 Boylston street, Boston, was for 
many years the popular Western manager of the Educational 
Publishing Company. He has now come East to conduct this 
enterprise of his own. In connection with his publishing bus- 
iness he will take charge of the New England agency of the 
house of T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


Mr. C. F. Newkirk has been made general manager of the 
educational department of Rand, McNally & Company. Mr. 
Newkirk has had an experience calculated to make him a very 
valuable man to the firm which has secured him. A graduate 
of the University of Michigan and the Michigan state normal 
school, he has held positions as teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent. His last eagagement in active educational work was 
when he was superintendent of the state public school at 
Coldwater, Mich. Previous to that time, however, he had had 
a two-years’ connection with the educational department of 
Harper & Brothers. In 1891 he resigned his superintendency 
to take the position of Western manager for the educational 
department of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. With this firm 
he remained up to this summer. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company have removed their 
office from 38 North 4th street, Philadelphia, to large and 
handsome quarters at 1020 Arch street. Mr. Wm. J. Coane, 
who is comparatively a young man, has been for thirteen years 
connected with the firm and for eight years has had charge as 
manager of the Philadelphia office, and by his personal mag- 
netism, push, and the superior quality of goods manufactured by 
the Dixon Company, has built up a large business for his terri- 
tory. 

Mr. John A. Walker, the president, is to be congratulated on 
his success in surrounding himself with young, energetic, pop- 
ular, and gentlemanly assistants in the different departments 
of his company. 


A Key to the Use of the Stave Modulator, by John Taylor, is 
written for use equally by tonic sol-fa or staff teachers. It of- 
fers a direct and speedy translation from tonic sol-fa to the 
staff at any required stage, while to staff teachers it saves all 
the unnecessary time and labor spent on the tonic sol-fa itself 
by substituting exclusively, and from the very first, a still 
simpler course of direct staff sight singing. (George Philip & 
Son, London.) 

A New Prang Publication. 

The Prang Educational Company has brought out “A Con- 
densed Course in Drawing for Graded Schools.” These books 
have been prepared especially to meet the needs of towns where 
the time allowed for the subject is very small or where the 
help of a supervisor of drawing cannot be had. They present 
only such lessons as can be worked out in brief time with lim- 
ited materials and with little professional assistance and direc- 
tion. 

The course is planned to cover the elements of the three 
great divisions of art,—construction, representation, and decor- 
ation. Its basis of form-study makes an equipment of type 
models desirable, but the needed outfit is small and inexpensive. 
Special printed pattern pages, bound in with the pupils’ draw- 
ing books, provide for the making up of hollow models for use 
in many of the exercises involving the study of type-forms. 
All the lessons are arranged with especial thought for the in- 
terest of the pupil and the gradual development of his powers, 
the convenience and practicability of the lessons under average 
school conditions, and the sound, artistic character of the work 
as a preparation for more advanced art study on the part of 
pupils who manifest special aptitude for it. 

The Prang Platinettes should also be mentioned here as 
something for those who enjoy good pictures and who are 
looking for genuinely artistic reproductions at trifling cost. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will fird many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mdttor oj THE 
ScHOooL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








For Recording the Weather. 


In many schools it is the custom to keep a little meteorologi- 
cal account from day to day. A certain pupil is deputed each 
month to attend to the work of recording, or all may give it 
their attention. There is no doubt that such a custom, while 
taking very little time, helps to train the children in habits of 
scientific observation. For the convenience of those who like 
to keep these weather records the Central SchoolSupply House, 
of Chicago, has gotten up a verv well printed Monthly Observa- 
tion Record, The pupil who uses it will be expected to note 
the following : Direction of the wind ; frost or dew ; clouds or 
fog; thermometer; barometer; hygrometer; skyrometer ; 
shadow at noon; sunrise point and time; sunset point and 
time ; moon-rise ; moon-set ; moon’s form ; morning star ; eve- 
ning star ; the position of the North Star and Great Dipper. 

We should like to suggest that this blank record would be 
even more useful in the home than in the school. Most parents 
cannot belp their children very much in their school studies, 
but here is a little bit of scientific work the parent and child 
can well perform in conjunction. Have your child keep a little 
meteorological record and help him with it. The training will 
be invaluable both to him and to yourself. Most people never 
find the time to watch the glorious procession of the seasons as 
they might. 

A New Revolving Window. 


The ordinary window is very faulty. It isa source of con- 
stant trouble in the school-room. Ventilation is secured with 
it only by devices of a more or less clumsy description. Clean- 
ing it is an affair of difficulty and even, in the case of high 
buildings, of considerable danger. When it rains the window 
must be closed, however stifling the air within. Finally, when 
an upper pane of glass is broken, the whole sash must be taken 
out for glazing. 

All these difficulties are said to be obviated by the Revolving 
Window Fixtures, made by the New Century Manufacturing 
Company, of 48 East Eighth street, New York. : 

The principle of their window attachment is simple and in- 
genious. Each panel swings on a pivot which is arranged so 
as to allow sufficient friction to keep the window firm in any 
position into which it is swung. It cannot, for instance, be 
moved by the pressure of an ordinary wind. The greatest ad- 
vantage, of course, for school purposes lies in the assurance of 
good ventilation. The windows are adjustable in such a way 
that the air can be admitted in a current which must turn 
toward the ceiling and thence gradually diffuse itself thru the 
room. When it rains the window need not be closed, since it 
will itself carry away the raindrops, 

The security of life to the janitor and his assistants is also a 
matter of interest. The danger incident to the cleaning of 
windows from the outside has been 
the subject of a great deal of news- 
paper discussion, and legislation 
covering it has been proposed. With 
revolving windows there is no long- 
er any need of hanging over a win- 
dow ledge at perilous heights. The 
outside of the window can be made 
the inside, and both sides ean be 
cleaned from the interior without 
getting off the floor. 

One point worthy of especial 
notice is that this adjustment does 
not require an especial make of 
window but can be applied to any 
window of good construction. A 
great many builders and architects 
have endorsed these window fix- 
tures since they were put on the 
market a year ago. Among other 
recommemations we note that of 
Richard A. Searing, principal of grammar school No. 14, 
Rochester, who says that they have proved to be of inesti- 
mable value in the ventilation of rooms, in the ability to 
clean the windows easily and cheaply, and in the protection 
against accidents to the school employees. 
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Manual Training School Benches. 


The Combination Bench and Tool Cabinet is something new. 
It comprises a practical work bench, with a complete tool cab- 
inet, so arranged as to form, when closed, a handsome piece of 
furniture. The bench top is made of carefully selected and 
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thoroly seasohed maple, the vise turning a 1}-inch_hick- 
ory screw, and opening eight inches. The front, sides, 
and cover are made of oak, beautifully finished. The 
drawers and doors are provided with flat-keyed brass locks, 
so as to protect the tools from being tampered with. The 








cover and side door are fitted with tool racks, provision be- 
ing made for a very complete kit of tools without encroaching 
on the space, provided for screws, nails, and other supplies, 
This useful combination is made by Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Company, New York. 


Weight-Pulling as an Exercise. 


How important it is for the teacher or student leading a 
sedentary life, to have at hand some means for ready exercise ! 
Most people who have real work to do in the world cannot spare 
the time for every day driving and putting on 
the golf field. The only exercise they can take 
is that which can be done in fifteen minutes 
in a room with the windows open. Most persons 
who do not get this form of exercise suffer 
from the lack of it ; it is within the power of all 
to have it. 

The use of chest-weights in the home or the 
office has become so general that it calls for no 
especial comment. The excellent apparatus of 
this kind manufactured by A. G. Spaulding & 
Sons, New York and Chicago, or by Wright & 
Ditson, Boston, is well known and highly esteemed. 
A new thing, however, in this line has recently 
been invented and put upon the market. It 
combines the advantages of the ordinary welght- 
" pulling with the beneficial effects of electricity. 


A Shoeking Exercise. 


The point about the Fortis Electric Exerciser 
is that its handles are electrodes and the cords 
which run over the pulleys are conductors thru 
which a current is transmitted from an accom- 
panying battery and induction coil. 

The impulses are produced by the making and 
breaking of connection on one of the pulleys, 
and the strength of current is regulated from 
mild to severe by adjustment of the core of 
the induction coil. When the machine is not in 
use the connection is automatically broken, so 
that the battery is normally at rest and is thus 
good for from four to six months. 

By an arrangement of switches the current can be passed 


from the right hand thru the body to the left or vice versa. 
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A foot plate and necessary connections can be supplied so that, 
if one desires, one can pass the current from the hands thru 
the body to the feet. 

One of the advantages of this apparatus over the ordinary 
chest-weights is that it gives more muscular action than they. 
The muscles are acted upon by the electricity as well as by the 
pulling. It is a concentrated form of exercise. 

This device is made by the Badger Brass Manufacturing 
Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


A Model Art Catalog. 


Every educational institution in the country ought to have 
in its catalog cabinet, for ready reference, the illustrated hand- 
book of Braun’s Carbon Prints, published by Braun, Clement & 
Company, 249 Fifth avenue, New York. To schools and col- 
leges this is sent free, tho others must pay half a dollar for it. 
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It contains several hundred small reproductions, of the size 
shown here, of the works carried by this great house. This 
firm is constantly adding to its stock. Of especial interest this 
fall is the large collection of photographs of English cathedrals. 
The architecture of the mother-country deserves to be carefully 
studied in our own land. 


‘Visible Speech.” 


A new and altogether unique book for teaching the first steps 
of reading willsoon be placed on the market. Its plan is so 
extremely simple that the wonder is it has not been thought 
of before. It is, to present each of the simple sounds of the 
English language with the picture of a child photographed 
while uttering that sound. 

First, the simple sounds are presented, then the more difficult 
long and short vowel sounds, these in turn being succeeded by 
consonants and vowels incombination. The simplicity of it all 
is very striking. Little children who have not previously had 
sounds of the letters even suggested to them, very readily pro- 
duce almost all of the sounds from the pictures. It is interest- 
ing to watch a young child when one of the pictures of this 
series is presented for the first time, and ‘he is asked to state 
what the boy or girl is saying ‘The little mouth is seen to 
shape itself in imitation of the picture and very soon the re- 
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A. ; B. 


quired sound is produced. We insert two of the many illustra- 
tions from the series. These are necessarily much smaller 
than those shown in the book. The first represents the sound of 


A, the other B. 

This new plan will serve several very practical purposes. 
Firstly, it presents to the children the sounds of the English lan- 
guage in three forms, thru the eye, the car, and the muscles ; the 
latter being brought into play in the imitating of the position 
indicated ina picture. This presentation gives to the child 
a method within his reach for acquiring the mechanics of read- 
ing. Secondly, a child taught in this way is given a clear and 
distinct utterance which is of the greatest possible value espec- 
ially to those children who are early obliged to become self-sup- 
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porting. (Suppose, for instance, two boys are applying for a cer- 
tain position, one speaking with a clear and distinct utterance, 
the other in the usual way ; which will get the position, other 
things being equal? Thirdly, a careful training that will give 
to the pupils a clear analysis of the English sounds will mean 


‘for those who may wish to take up stenography a ready recog- 


nition of the different component sounds of speech which is of 
course the basis of good work in this direction. 

The photographs in the little volume are of pupils of the au- 
thor who have been drilled in this system during the past two 
or three years. Without their help a book of this kind could 
not have been made. The author of the system is Mary Isa- 
phene Ives, teacher of vocal culture in the New London and 
Norwich, Conn., public schools, assisted by Charlotte M. Hollo- 
way, of New London, The publisher is William Beverley Har- 
ison, New York. 





Among the Art Publishers. 


The work of supplying schools with reproductions from the 
old masters and with materials for picture study goes merrily 
on. The school decoration movement seems to have been more 
than a passing fad. The houses that minister to this import- 
ant demand all report that everything looks favorable for a 
still greater volume of business the coming year. 


The Helman-Taylor Company, New York, purpose issuing 
about Dec. 1, an entirely new series of carbon prints. These 
will be of good size and very moderate in price. They will be 
devoted entirely to the art treasures contained in American 
museums and private coJlections—a province that has thus far 
been only moderately well exploited. Most people do not realize 
the value of the treasures contained in the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Boston Museum of the Fine Arts, the Chicago institute, and 
other galleries of the country. 


The house of Braun, Clement & Company, New York, is just 
out with a new series of Louvre pictures, reproducing many 
masterpieces of French art which have never before been ade- 
quately shown, among others being important pictures of 
Ingres, Gericault, Lepave, Courbet, and Delacroix. They are 
also ready with their annual reproductions of the best pictures 
from the Salon. Those of 1900 include representative works 
by older men, like Bouguereau, Mesdag, and Jules Lefebvre as 
well as several examples of Albert Asti, whose sudden popular- 
ity is the sensation of Parisian art life. 


The Milton-Bradley Company say that the sale of their water- 
color boxes in the West has been so unexpectedly large this 
fall that the New York office has been confronted with a seri- 
ous shortage. They are very much pleased with the experiment 
begun four years ago of manufacturing their own color cakes 
rather than of depending upon the German color-men. They 
have found themselves able to compete in matters both of 
quality and of price with the Bavarians. The little book, 
“Water Colors in the School-Room,”. which Mr. Bradley wrote 
recently as a help in class-room practice, is winning golden 
opinions everywhere. It lays down principles and suggestions 
that are the result of fifty years of study of chromatics. With 
the possible exception of Prof. OgdenS. Rood, of Columbia, Mr. 
Bradley is the leading exponent in this country of the true 
theory of color. 


One of the new things for the kindergarten is the series of 
Froebel Pictures in Color, arranged from the “ Mother Play,” 
by Miss Susan E. Blow and artistically printed in colors from 
stone. Four of them are now out: “The Bridge,” “ Beckoning 
the Pigeons,” “Grass Mowing,” and “The Wheelwright.” The 
size of the pictures is 10x15 inches. There is also a more ex- 
tended series of the same kind in black and white. These are 
all published by D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


The J. C. Witter Company are very much pleased with the 
sale of their series of large, twenty-five cent reproductions for 
school-room use. These are now employed for purposes of pic- 
ture study in the schools of Manhattan borough and are giving 
excellent satisfaction. Art Education, the Witter periodical, 
is now under the editorial management of Mrs. Georgia Fraser 
Arkell who has contributed articles occasionally to THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. The art magazine has been greatly improved in 
scope and appearance. 


The Ives System of Kromskop color photography is some- 
thing that is exciting a great deal of attention. The head- 
quarters of the firm, the Ives-Kromskop Company, are at 1324 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. THE ScHooL JOURNAL will de- 
vote some space in the school board number to the merits of 
this and other systems of color photography and to the useful- 
ness of sach photography in teaching. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Practical Composition and Rhetoric, by Prof. William Edward 
Mead, with the co-operation of Wilbur Fisk Gordy. The 
authors have aimed in this book to meet the wants of teachers 
who hold that practice is the essential thing in the teaching of 
composition ; also to supply as much theory as will be useful to 
the beginner, and to lead him by progressive steps thru the en- 
tire process of the construction of a piece of composition. 
They believe that the amount of theory that is necessary to 
progress can better be supplied by a text-book, leaving the 
teacher free to employ his time in the criticism of themes. 
Special emphasis has been laid on the choice and treatment of 
themes. As the study of literature and composition should be 
combined as far as possible, a chapter has been added of hints 
to pupils on reading, and an extended list of books for private 
reading has been given. Numerous topics for investigation and 
discussion, based on representative English and American 
classics, have heen suggested. (Sibley & Ducker, Boston and 
Chicago.) 

Hazen’s Grade Spellers—Second Book. In this is continued 
the same general plan as that used in the first book, of group- 
ing words in such a way as to obviate as far as possible the 
difficulties of English spelling. By this grouping a greater in- 
sight is given into the derivation, the growth, the forms, and 
the beauties of the English language that is spreading thru the 
world, and that is destined to become the universal language 
of the great nations. The lessons are so arranged that the 
teacher can, if it is desired, join several lessons into one. This 
elasticity of arrangement adapts this series to schools that are 
thoroly graded, as well as those whose terms do not permit a 
regular, fixed amount of work. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, edited with notes and an intro- 
duction by George C. D. Odell, Ph.D., instructor in English, Co- 
lumbia university. This is one of Longmans English classics, 
a series of volumes noted for the scholarly introductions and 
other helpful material, the fine printing and substantial bind- 
ing. The text of Julius Cesar is founded on the Cambridge 
Shakespeare, with a few changes. The aim of this edition is to 
help the young student in his first reading of a Shakespearean 
drama. In this there is no doubt it will be a great success. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 


The Christ of Cynewulf, a poem in three parts, The Advent, 
The Ascension, and the Last Judgment, translated into English 
prose, by Charles Huntington Whitman, fellow in English of 
Yale university. In the shape given here this Anglo-Saxon 
poem may be studied by any one who reads English, and its 
beauties noted. Even in the prose the poetic excellence of the 
original is clearly revealed, due to the translator’s happy choice 
of words and phrases. (Ginn & Company.) 


A Practical Course in Mechanical Drawing, by Professors 
William Fox and Charles W. Thomas, of the College of the City 
of New York. A simple, practical course of lessons in mechan- 
ical drawing is provided in this work. All instructions are 
given in connection with special concrete exercises, and it is 
recommended that models be procured wherever practicable. 
The course is peculiarly adapted to the needs of high schools, 
schools for apprentices, and young mechanics. The exercises 
are elementary and progressive in character. After the stu- 
dent has worked thru the series of prescribed exercises he 
ought to be able to make sketches of any actual piece of ma- 
chinery. (D. Van Nostrand Company, New York.) 


The Grammar School Arithmetic, by A. R. Holbrook, A. M., is 
for use during the last four years of the intermediate or gram- 
mar school course, and conforms to the order and manner in 
which the ideas of number are most naturally developed in chil- 
dren, and brings its study and application within the easy com- 
prehension of pupils in the grades for which the book is in- 
tended. It combines practical work with that of a disciplinary 
character and furnishes the pupil with excellent training in all 
important phases of the subject. The various forms of business 
arithmetic have been treated with special emphasis, and the 
methods of computation used are those most simple and direct. 
An unusually large and varied collection of problems, both men- 
tal and written, provide the practice necessary to illustrate 
each principle and develop habits of rapidity and accuracy in 
arithmetical work. The book provides the best methods, the 
subjects are developed in natural order and by easy steps, the 
treatment is inductive without being tedious, the explanations 
are simple and clear, and the pupil is encouraged to frame ne- 
cessary rules and definitions in his own language. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 
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Higher Algebra, by John F. Downey. The author of this col- 
lege text-book has tried, and successfully, to introduce demon- 
strations with the same degree of definiteness as is common in 
works of geometry. Every general principle is followed by a 
rigorous proof. Many short processes are introduced which 
save tedious drudgery and give greater accuracy. This is not- 
ably true as to methods for square andcuberoot. Fuller treat- 


, ment than usual has been given to the properties of higher 


equations. Differentiation is dwelt upon and the student learns 
to use its methods in comparatively elementary work. The 
first half of the work is adapted for use in high schools or 
academies by students who have some knowledge of elementary 
algebra, (American Book Company, New York, 388 pages.) 


Bird Homes ; the nest, eggs and breeding habits of the land 
birds breeding in the Eastern United States ; with hints on the 
rearing and photographing of young birds,by A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more. Few volumes are more handsomely printed and _illus- 
trated than this; the illustrations, sixty in number,«are from 
actual photographs taken of birds, nests, ande ggs ; the latter 
are colored. Several hundred birds are here described (the exact 
number is not stated); the number before the name of each 
bird is that adopted by the American Ornithologists’ Union 
Check list, so that further description will be easily found. 

A new interest has sprung up concerning birds, and it is evi- 
dently something beyond a fad or pastime. We note in the 
optical stores large opera glasses are ticketed as “ bird glasses.” 
A principal in one of the girls’ high schools in New York tells 
us that fully one-half of the pupils reported last September 
having spent time during the vacation in examining birds. The 
cause of this renewed interest is the larger study of nature 
which has set in in the schools; to givea point to this birds 
have been selected by teachers ; inquiries made of pupils have 
stimulated observation. 

It has been decided that a love of nature in any form is to be 
strivenfor. There are numerous causes for sad thoughts ; the 
onward march of the years and of events convince us that we 
are in a mighty current and we need to assure ourselves that 
an over-ruling hand is guiding us. Bryant says,“Goforth into 
the open sky and list to nature’s teaching,” when questions con- 
cerning our destiny arise. Jesus took a larger view when he 
told what to learn from the little sparrow. 

There is a connection between the philosophy of evolution and 
the new study of birds; the latter is one branch of that large 
nature study which has set in because man is a part Of the 
great scheme of created things. Birds are here for something 
else besides man’s use. The protest against employing them 
for millinery purposes has at last been heard. It apparently 
seemed to some women that the end of. their existence was to 
do just what man did; they never thought of the poor bird 
that was sacrificed to put on their hats. It was reserved for 
man to insist that birds have rights that must be respected. 
This volume is published to stimulate the love of birds; and 
the author has performed his work in a sincere, attractive, and 
at the same time in a most practical way. It isa book that 
any man or woman who wishes to study birds wil! find very 
helpful. Most of the birds to befound in the Eastern United 
States are mentioned in the lists given,with enough description 
to enable the observer to recognize them. 

The presentation of actual photographs of birds and their 
nests cannot be too highly commended ; we hope the beginning 
this author has made will be followed by others ; we think we 
already see pupils bringing to their teachers numerous photo- 
graphs of birds taken during summer vacations; this book 
gives clear directions for the prosecution of such work. 

The author rightly condemns the practice of gathering birds’ 
eggs ; we recall a school where the gathering of eggs was en- 
couraged ; the teacher triumphantly stated that 1200 eggs were 
owned by his pupils! There was a mean ambition to see who 
would rob the most. Can we educate and encourage the loot- 
ing of birds’ nests? There are thus some serious questions 
arising concerning the birds; they possess certain rights; we 
owe them protection ; they are here mainly to teach us needed 
lessons. (Doubleday & McClure Company.) 


The History of the European Fauna, by R. F. Scharff, F. Z. 8. 
For those interested in the history, development, and migra- 
tions of the animal creation this book will furnish a delightful 
study. The author is a scientist and investigator of a wide 
reputation, and he has treated the subject in such a way as to 
engage not only the attention of the specialist, but of the 
reader who reads for pleasure and general information. The 
principal topics considered are the fauna of Britain, the Arctic 
fauna, the Siberian migration, the Oriental migration, the 
Lusitanian fauna, and the Alpine fauna (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.50.) 
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Introduciion to Zoology ; A Guide to the Study of Animals, for 
the Use of Secondary Schools; by Charles Benedict. Davenport, 
Ph. D., assistant professor in the University of Chicago, etc., 
and Gertrude Crotty Davenport, B. 8., formerly instructor in 
zoology at the University of Kansas. 

The tendency of the last few years in the study of zoology 
has been to confine the work mainly to the simpler forms of 
life. This book on the contrary takes the student at once to 
the larger and more attractive forms which naturally awaken 
his interest, so going back to theolder study of natural history. 
Beginning with insect life ina study of the grasshopper and 
its allies, and following its development and changes to learn 
the primary laws of life, the author leads the student to search 
for and to recognize less familiar species and those which show 
protective mimicry, as the walking stick ; and then to develop 
general laws by comparison. The higher orders, particularly 
the vertebrates, are studied thru typical forms, and their rela- 
tions to their environment are clearly pointed out. For students 
who do not intend to become naturalists, this study of the 
larger forms of life secures the best training as well as gives 
certain facts which often prove of distinct practical value later 
in life. (The Macmillan Company, New York. Price $1.10.) 

L. R. F. G. 

Methods in the Art of Taxidermy, by Oliver Davie, is one of the 
most beautiful and valuable books on an art or craft we have 
ever seen. It describes the tools to be used and tells how to 
use them ; shows how to collect specimens, and gives detailed 
directions in regard to preparing and mounting birds, quad- 
rupeds, etc. The author is evidently an enthusiast in the sub- 
ject and has given it his best thought and effort. As speci- 
mens were procured from time to time, from which to make il- 
lustrations of the various procedures in the skinning and 
mounting of animals, the volume grew ; this work was con- 
tinued for upwards of twelve years. Some reproductions from 
photographs of actual work by American taxidermists has been 
incorporated. All scientific technicalities which could possibly 
be avoided have been omitted in the text. The ninety full- 
page engravings were drawn chiefly by Theodore Zasper, A. M., 
M D. (David McKay, Philadelphia. Price, $2.50). 

Logical Chart for Teaching and Learning the French Conjuga- 
tion, by Stanislas Le Roy. In this chart the author gives a 
comparative diagram of the conjugation of the various types of 
French verbs together with valuable suggestions as to the 
force of the various tenses and most common idiomatic functions 
of certain verbs. (William R. Jenkins, New York.): 

Les Fautes de Langage par Victor Bernard. This excellent 
booklet contains very effective instruction on the mistakes most 
frequently made by foreigners who attempt to speak French. 
In eighty-eight lessons as many sets of synonyms are explained 
by giving both incorrect and correct usage. A thoro explana- 
tion written in simple French follows, and additional sentences, 
containing the words discussed, impress the proper usage upon 
the pupils’ mind still more vividly. Eleven pages are devoted 
to words commonly mispronounced. This is the most unsatis- 
factory, part of the book since the phonetic transcriptions are 
not at all adequate. Six pages of exercises give ample opportunity 
for review work. (William R. Jenkins, New York. Price, 50 
cents.) 

‘*A Thing of beauty is a joy forever,” so in spite of the say- 
age attacks on the poems of Keats in the Quarterly and the 
bitter personal attacks on Shelley, their works have survived 
and steadily grown in popularity*to this day. Posterity is a 
great deal better judge of true worth than prejudiced and pur- 
blind reviewers. And so these two English songbirds, like 
their own skylark and nightingale, will go singing on to future 
generations. One of the volumes in the Pocket English Classic 
Series is Poems from Shelley and Keats, selected and edited by 
Sidney Carleton Newson. It contains the best of the shorter 
poems of these two bards. The frontispiece isa portrait of the 
two bards. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Flashes of Wit and Humor, by Robert Waters. This book is 
a brief study of the best things of the brightest minds and is 
as good as a comedy of the best sort ; for it contains the best 
repartees, the most amusing and humorous utterances of the 
brightest minds, all told in the most genial and chatty way. 
It may be taken up at any chapter, almost at any page; for, 
wherever you dip into it, you are sure to be interested and 
amused. Here are the best, bright brief utterances of Amer- 
icans and Englismen ; of Irishmen and Scotchmen ; of French- 
men and Germans ; of kings, queens, ambassadors, diplomatists ; 
of politicians, lawyers, orators, and authors; of women and 
ebildren ; of physicians and their patients ; together with a 
bright, breezy chapter on after-dinner speaking and speakers. 
(Bdgar S. Werner Publishing & Supply Company, New York, 
Price, $1 00.) 
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Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman, including a facsimile 
autobiography, varicrum readings of the poems, and a depart- 
ment of gathered leaves. For those who can see poetry in the 
rambling and formless productions of Whitman this volume 
will be welcome. No doubt his thoughts were often poetical 
and original and it is a pity that he paid no more attention to 
form, which constitutes one of the chief beauties of literature. 
Would Irving, for instance, be the popular author he is, if he 
had expressed his beautiful thoughts in a slovenly style? Ap- 
plying the test to Whitman it will be found that the one poem 
that is really popular (‘“O Captain! My Captain!”) has both 
rhythm and rhyme. It may be noted that Whitman frequently 
made changes in the headings of his poems. These have been 
noted, and in the alphabetical list at the end of the volume all 
such titles appear, with reference to the present title. The 
frontispiece is a fine photogravure of Whitman. (David McKay, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.25.) 


Curious Questions in History, Literature, Art, and Social 
Life, by Sarah H. Killikelly. This is the third of the author’s 
series of volumes in which the author has compiled a great 
amount of curious and valuable information, some of which is 
wanted almost every day by thoughtful people, yet which can- 
not be found because it is stowed away in some obscure volume 
in the library. She answers such questions as, Who was the 
Ayrshire plowman? Why is the British soldier called Tommy 
Atkins? What was the “Trent affair”? Who inaugurated 
the modern postal system ? and hundreds of others. The volume 
has one-hundred twenty-five illustrations. (David McKay, 
Philadelphia. Price, $2.50.) : 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns is another of the pocket series of 
English classics whick have received a warm welcome from 
teachers. They are cheap and at the same time decidedly 
artistic and attractive in make-up; they are durably bound 
with covers slightly flexible and excellent type and paper’ 
They bear no resemblance to the ordinary text-book. This vol- 
ume contains besides the essay with critical introduction 
twenty-seven of Burns’ most popular poems. The notes are to 
the point. (The Macmillan Company. Price, 25 cents.) 


The firm of Benziger Brothers, New York, Roman Catholic 
book publishers, are bringing out a valuable treatise on “The 
Freehand Drawing of Ornament,” by John Carroll, art master 
and examiner in drawing, London. The book contains twenty- 
four photographic reproductions of relief ornament and sixty- 
eight analytical diagrams of construction. 


“Progress: for the Promotion of the Fine Arts” isa new 
series of ‘‘ University Lessons on the Fine Arts,” issued monthly 
by the International Art Association of Chicago. The editor 
is Mr. Edmund Buckley, of the University of Chicago, the asso- 
ciate editors, Alfred Vance Churchill, of Teachers College and 
J. M.. Hoppin, of Yale. It numbers among its contributors 
such eminent art writers as Russell Sturgis, H. Langford 
Warren, William Ordway Partridge and Ernest F. Fenollosa. 
There would seem to be a place for such a publication, espe- 
cially among the women’s clubs in towns and small cities where 
exhibitions of original pictures are rarely seen but where pho- 
tographic reproductions are conscientiously and carefully 
studied. The enterprise is one that deserves support. 





Home and School Classics. 
To be issued shortly by D. C. Heath & Company : 


Aiken and Barbauld—‘ Eyes and No Eyes” (M. V. O’Shea.) 

Browne's ‘‘ The Wonderful Chair,” Part I. (M. V. O’Shea.) 

Browne's *‘ ‘he Wonderful Chair,” Part II. (M. V. O'Shea.) 

‘*Crib and Fly” (C.F. Dole). 

Ewing’s “ Jackanapes " (Trent). 

Ewing's ‘** Story ot a Short Life” (Balliet). 

Fouque’s ‘‘ Undine” (E. S, Phelps Ward). 

‘“*Goody Two Shoes (Welsh). 

‘“‘Gulliver’s Travels, I. Lilliput,” (Ballet), 

**Gulliver’s Travels, II. Brobdingnag” (Balliet). 

Hammerton's ‘‘ Chapters on Animals ” (Trent). 

Ingelow’s ‘“‘ Three Fairy Stories” (C. F. Dole). 

Lemb's ‘*‘ Adventures of Ulysses” (Trent). 

Lamb's ‘' Tales from Beakgppeate, tf (E.S. Phelps Ward), 
oe eo a“ “ae “ 


Martineau's ‘‘ The Crofton Boys” (W. Eliot Griffis). 
Melville's ‘‘ Typee,” Part ii (Trent). 
“ec a) oe oe 


Motley’s *‘ Siege of Leyden " (W. Eliot Griffis.) 
Muloch’s “ Little Lame Prince” (E.S. Phelps Ward). 
‘Old World Wonder Stories” (M. V. O'Shea). 
Ruskin’s ‘ King of the Golden River” (M. V. O’Shea.) 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Tempest ” (Hiestand). 
a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream (Hiestand). 
sp ‘““Comedy of Errors (Hiestand). 
ig “The Winter’s Tale (Hiestand). 
Segur’s ‘“‘ Story of a Donkey” (C. F. Dole). 
‘* Six Nursery Classics” (M. V. O’Shea ) 
Trimmer’s Robins” (E, B. Hale). 
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School Child Studies. 


The newspapers recently printed extensive reports of 
what they declared to be the results of child studies 
made in the Chicago schools under the auspices of the 
board of education. As an official report is not at hand, 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL refrains from passing judgment 
on this particular investigation. But there is opportunity 
for a timely caution with reference to generalizations of 
the so-called studies of school children. Supposing some 
one should undertake to collect observations of the char- 
acter of adults, and should confine his investigations to 
the people collected in prayer meetings and church ser- 
vices. Many a scheming politician or shrewd bargain- 

‘driver would slip into the “pious” column. The fact is, 
grown people have their church conduct just as children 
have a special behavior for school. 

There is no denying that the right sort of teacher can 
form a juster and more complete judgment of the make- 
up of a pupil, morally and intellectually at least, than 
anybody else, even the mother not excepted. But “the 
right sort of teacher” is a rara avis, and he knows only 
the social pupil, not the individual with whom the mother 
is usually best acquainted. 

It is a dangerous thing to draw general conclusions in 
child study anyway. So many factors must be elimin- 
ated and so many considerations taken into account that, 
an ultimatum concerning mental conditions|and capacities 
always carries the suspicion of an odor of charlatanry. 
It is hard enough to establish physiological contentions 
on physiological grounds. What shall we think of asser- 
tions concerning mind propped by investigations of 
matter ? 

RX. 


Teachers’ Pensions. 


The subject of teachers’ pensions ought to be taken up 
for thoro discussion by a committee representing as 
nearly as possible all sections of the country. Something 
is wrong when one after another of the teachers who 
have given their best years to educational work are re- 
tired without provision for their declining.years. The 
apathy of well-salaried officials is easily explained. The 
question touches most directly those of the rank and file 
whose pay is just adequate for their own and the support 
of those dependent upon them. 

Occasionally a prominent leader whose work arouses 
attention comes out strongly in favor of improved condi- 
tions in the teachers’ material welfare. Thus Supt. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell gave the weight of his influence to asal- 
ary bill framed in the interest of New York city teachers. 
Here is a word from Supt. James M. Greenwood, of Kan- 
sas City, on the subject of pensions : 

“For years I have given much patient thought to the 
pensioning of teachers. Many of you have heavy bur- 
dens to carry ; others are dependent upon you for help. 
If 1 should say that three-fourths of you must divide 
your earnings with near and dear ones to you, as I know 


from personal observation, the case would not be over- 
stated. Many of you have consecrated your lives to this 
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work, and by stinting yourselves you ean save but little 
money each year. 

“T need not uncover the picture of old age, of the 
teacher worn out and whose services are no longer 
needed, but who must still live on. You give your lives, 
your best efforts to the public that our country shall 
live. With you who fight harder battles than ever were 
fought by the sons of men, I believe that public senti- 
ment, if once thoroly aroused in this state, would recog- 
nize the services of its faithful servants, and after one 
has taught twenty-five or thirty years, a pension should 
be granted for the remainder of his or her natural life. 
But if the state can not grant a pension to all, then it 
should be given to every woman who has taught the chil- 
dren of this state for thirty years. If the law will not 
authorize it now, the constitution should be so amended 
that it will be legal. Several cities have already moved 
forward in this direction, and I see no good reason why 
Missouri should stand by idle ina matter of justice to 
her teachers. Public sentiment may be lukewarm now, 
but if these persons are not entitled to pensions, then I 
ask in the name of justice and faithful honorable service, 
who is?” 

SRP 


Has Crime Increased P 


It is claimed by certain writers that crime is increas- 
ing in the United States. According to statistics there 
were in 1850, 20 prisoners per 100,000 of population ; in 
1860, 61; in 1870, 85; in 1880, 117; in 1890, 182. 
But it is contended that very little reliance can be placed 
on the statistics previous to 1880; also that an increase 
in the number of penitentiary inmates does not show an 
increased criminal propensity in the community, as the 
law has increased the number of punishable offenses and 
lengthened the term of imprisonment. 

The conclusior reached is as follows: Crime, in the 
broadest sense including all offences punished by law, 
has probably increased slightly in the past twenty-five 
years. On the other hand, crime, in its deeper moral 
sense, as we are apt to picture it, has decreased. 
Changes in our environment, not changes in our moral 
standards, have multiplied minor offenses. The increase 
of crime which our modern life reveals is thus a social 
and not a moral phenomenon. 

SS 


The School Board. 


In the past, and in the present too for that matter, any 
reputable man has been considered suitable for member- 
ship on the school board. In the future it may be prophe- 
sied the question will bé asked, “ What jfitness has the 
man for this position? We do not propose that the offi- 
cial should be,a teacher, but,insist that he should know 
something about education.” 

For example, the presidents of the board of education 
of the city of New York have always been{men of high 
repute, but not until William Wood held.the office was 
there any attempt to proportion the class to the size of 
the school-room ; no matter how small the.class-room it 
bad to receive 40 grammar schooljpupils or 60 in the 
primary school. Mr. Wood undertook the huge task of 
visiting every class-room and the result was that the num- 
her to be allowed in a room was to be; proportioned to 
the floor space—a small room was to have a},small number. 

Mr. Wood often blamed himself for his ignorance of 
the wrong done to helpless children by crowding two or 
even three where but one should be. Besides this great 
improvement, this ever-to-be-honored man gave much 
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thought to other matters needing the attention of a 
school official ; he believed that the school board should 
be small and the members spend their whole time in the 
schools. 

This matter of floor space has been adjusted, but there 
are numerous other questions that every decade furnishes 
that demand investigation at the hands of the school 
board. Nor do we think they can throw their responsi- 
bility on the superintendent no matter how capable he maY 
be. We take the unassailable position that no man should 
be put on a school board who has not made a study of 
education. 

GY 

The colleges and universities of the country are nearly 
all opening with largely increased attendance. The 
figures are not as a rule available until after registration 
is complete and the universities have settled down to 
their year’s work. Enough, however, is known to say 
positively that the entering classes of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, Wesleyan, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and a score of others are the largest 
on record. This is another sign of the general prosper- 
ity prevailing thruout the country. 





School sanitation is a matter of considerable import- 
ance and these regulations adopted by the Michigan 
state board of health show that people are waking up to 
the necessity of securing healthful conditions for the 
school children. The board advises sprinkling the school- 


‘ room floors with damp sawdust before sweeping, the 


dusting or wiping of the desks with a clean, damp cloth, 
and a thoro airing of the rooms before they are again 
used. They say that all interchange of books should be 
discouraged and they put the slate under the ban. 
Pupils known to be afflicted with tuberculosis should be 
denied school privileges, and spitting upon the floors 
should be made a serious offence. The floors, wood-work, 
and walls should be washed at least twice a year with 
disinfectants. 



































Can’t This Crowding Be Stopped ?—From the Baltimore News. 
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The Busy World. 


The thermometer records along the Jersey coast show 
that the Atlantic has been cooler than usual the past 
summer. Nowhere does the temperature of the ocean 
vary more than in the neighborhood of New York, where 
there is a constant strife going on between the waters 
of the cold Arctic current which circles in off Nantucket 
and the warm Gulf Stream which runs northeast with its 
western edge close up to Sandy Hook. When the winds 
are prevailing from the South, a great deal of warm sur- 
face water is drifted in from the Gulf Stream. When, 
as during the past summer, northerly breezes are more 
frequent, washings of the Labrador current are swept 
upon the coast. 


The schools of Lowell, Mass., were closed on Sept. 18, 
as a tribute to the late Father O’Brien, for many years 
the beloved leader of St. Patrick’s parish. The action of 
the school board in so closing the schools has been the 
subject of a great deal of discussion. Everybody in the 
community, regardless of creed or belief, seems to con- 
cede the greatest respect to the memory of the priest, 
who was so honored. There is, however, a difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of setting such a precedent. 
To many the affair carries a suggestion of mixing church 
and state. 


The substitution of oil for coal as a motive power in 
driving steamships is an interesting experiment. The 
steamship Cowrie recently steamed from Borneo to 
London, a distance of 9,250 miles, using only liquid fuel. 
This was reduced to a spray by a jet at the furnace door. 
Six stokers sufficed instead of sixteen. The speed was 
slightly improved. Twenty-two tons of oil were con- 
sumed daily as against thirty-five tons of coal consumed 
on former voyages. Borneo oil costs about seven dollars 
a ton. 


Senor Villabon, secretary of public works of Cuba, has 
made a report to Gov. Wood in which he includes a plan 
for cosstructing roads thruout the island. The esti- 
mate for the outlay is about $13,000,000 and the system 
will be of immense benefit to the island. More roadsare 
now under construction than were built during the whole 
era of Spanish rule of four hundredyears. During the 
Spanish regime only, 274 kilometers, about 178 miles 
of public roads were built, as compared with 448 kilo- 
meters now under construction, not to mention 892 kilo- 
meters surveyed and 1,397 projected. 


“The impressive feature in the Chinese landscape is 
the grave.” China has existed so long and such great 
attention is paid to graves (because their religion con- 
sists in worship of their ancestors) that a large part of 
the cultivatable land is given up to the dead. China 
would be a vastly richer country if the founders of the 
empire had brought with them from the West the prac- 
tice of burning the dead. The grave is a sacred object. 
Every store keeps paper in strips made to imitate money 
(cash), or made to imitate blocks of gold and silver which 
are bought and burned before the graves. This is not 
done once or twice but perpetually. 

A missionary estimates the cost of this imitation 
money to average over $1.00 per inhabitant of China, or 
$400,000,000 annually. Wealthy men spend large sums 
on funerals, not on shows, but on furnishing a vast 
attendance with mock money to burn. Every Chinese 
family has a shelf where stand the: wooden tablets 
of ancestors, before which incense is daily burned. 
Once a year the ancestral tomb is visited; food and 
wine are left and mock money burned ; the smell of the 
food is supposed to be inhaled ; the money to pass into a 
spiritual state and be used. 

One great reason the Chinese object to railroads is 
that the locomotives are believed to interfere with the 
spirits ; they believe the spirits cannot turn a corner, so 
sudden turns are made in a road. They are in constant 
fear of the spirits; mock money is burned to propitiate 
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them ; all misfortunes are traced to some neglect of the 
wishes of the spirits. (This givesa glimpse of one obstacle 
in the way of “ westernizing ” China.) 


At the Grave of Confucius. 


A writer in the Century describes a visit made to the 
grave of Confucius, the great.moral teacher, at Kiu-fu, 
in the province of Shantung. He says: 

“Under an earthen mound probably fifty feet high and one 
hundred and twenty feet in circumference, lie the ashes of the 
. sage, or, as the inscription on the stone tablet in front of it 
says: ‘ The most sacred, the serene sage, the venerable teacher, 
the philosopher Kung.’ Twenty-six centuries have elapsed 
since this mound was erected, thousands of millions of sons of 
Han have lived and died, and still the teachings of the great 
man form the Bible of this most numerous nation on earth. 
He has impressed his religion and his code of morals on a third 
of the entire population of the globe; but all these millions 
from the long line of emperors down to the present day, wor- 
ship him not as a god, but asa man. They erected no gorgeous 
temples for sacred shrines over his grave, and no relics of Con- 
fucius are worsuiped, like the piece of ivory which in the 
temple of Kandy represents the tooth of Buddha, or the hair 
from the head of Mohammed in the Mosque of Kairwan. Con- 
fucius is not a legendary figure, distorted by the commentaries 
of priests, but a man like his contemporaries and tueir descend- 
ants, yet withal greater than the deities for whom the peoples 
of Asia prostrate themselves in the dust.” 


Excesses of Foreigners in Ghina. 


If the murders of missionaries and the savage attacks 
on the legations in Peking appear barbarous to us, how 
must the excesses committed by European troops appear 
to the Chinese? The correspondents of the London 
papers are describing the looting carried on by the for- 
eigners, by the British as well as the Russians. There 
have been reports of great inhumanity by the Russians 
in the north, and like offenses on a smaller scale by the 
seldiers of the other powers during the engagements of 
the Tien-Tsin campaign. Later we hear of the robbing 
of the palaces and temples, the public and residential 
buildings of Peking. The Russians stripped the summer 
palace of every valuable article, and these stolen goods 
are now awaiting transportation to Russia. Vulgar 
looting is as much against the rules of war as the slay- 
ing of women and children. The action of these soldiers 
will have a bad effect on the Chinese mind and render 
the solution of the Chinese problem much more difficult. 


An Electric Submarine Lamp. 


A new submarine arc lamp has been invented which it 
is thought will revolutionize present methods of sub- 
marine investigation. In all but the clearest waters 
darkness practically reigns below a depth of thirty or 
forty feet, and divers are therefore much hampered in 
their work. The decision as to the cause of the explosion 
of the Maine was taken from the testimony of divers 
who had to trust entirely to the sense of touch. 

It was after that event that experiments were begun 
in the laboratories of Yale which led to the construction 
of 2,000 candle-power arc lamps for submarine lighting. 
The glass globes covering the lights are able to with- 
stand a pressure of 500 pounds, insuring safety at a 
depth of 1,000 feet. The greatest depth to which any 
diver has yet descended is 204 feet. 

There are other uses to which the lamp may be ap- 
plied. It may serve as a portable marine arc lamp for 
lighting ships, wharves, docks, bunkers, mines, and other 
damp and gaseous places. As used in the navy the 
lamp often saves dry-docking, and serves in inspecting 
and cleaning propeller blades, etc. 


To Enforce Prohibition Law. 


This is what the election of Sheriff Pearson in Cumber- 
land county, Maine, means: A majority of the people of 
Portland and vicinity are willing to give the famous 
Maine law a chance. For many years it has not been 
seriously enforced in the largest city of the state. True, 
arrests have been made and paraded by the papers, but 
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it was a significant fact that each liquor dealer’s arrest 
came with regularity about twice a year. He paid his 
fine, which was really blackmail, and then went on with 
his business. The city authorities made money from the 
fines, the liquor dealers made money from their trade, 
and everybody was satisfiel, except the friends of tem- 
perance who this fall organized and elected an independ- 
ent candidate for sheriff, pledged to enforce the law as 
it stands. His efforts will be watched with great inter- 
est thruout the country. 


Keeping the Thames Open. 


The work of keeping the mouth of the world’s great- 
est commercial river, the Thames, open and free for 
ships of all classes is not lacking in difficulty. The 
shifting sands continually encroach upon the channels 
of the great estuary, and the latest surveys show that 
the Duke of Edinburgh channel, which is at present the 
principal passage into the Thames for heavy vessels, has 
narrowed since 1882 from a mile and a half to about 
half a mile. “Its total obliteration, which seems by no 
means impossible,” says Nature, “would entail a long 
circuit at the time of low water.” The “ Middle Swim,” 
the main route for traffic between London and the north, 
has also contracted and shoaled much within late 
years. ’ 


Close of the Ruskin Exposition. 


The exhibition of the works of the late John Ruskin 
at Coniston, Eng., which opened on July 21, has just 
been closed. It was extended far beyond the limits set 
for it, so great was the popular interest. Thousands of 
Americans visited Coniston during the summer and saw 
the collection which is now to be dispersed. All of 
Ruskin’s own drawings and paintings, the collections 
made by him, and a great many manuscripts and auto- 
graph letters were shown. Ruskin’s influence is like 
Bishop Butler’s. “Is it true,” some one asked Dean 
Swift, “that Bishop Butleris dead?” ‘No, madam,” 
was the reply, “he was buried last month but he is not 
dead.” 


Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief. 


How much the British army is in need of reform has 
been shown by the Boer war. The principal trouble with 
it has been that in times of peace the members of the 
nobility, regardless of ability, have possessed the influ- 
ence to get all the best places. The rank and file are all 
right. No better soldiers ever fought than those who, 
in South Africa, were led into traps, by the stupidity of 
their officers. 

It is now reported that Lord Roberts is to succeed 
Lord Wolseley as commander-in-chief of the British 
army, in spite of the fact that the latter is in no way 
responsible for the present condition of affairs. Lord 
Wolseley told the volunteers in August that they had 
not learned the A, B, C of the soldier’s business, and 
his removal may be in revenge for that. However, the 
army will benefit by tne change, as Lord Roberts will 
take vigorous measures to carry out the proposed re- 
forms. 


Upsetting the Balance of Nature. 


The island of Jamaica, according to Mr. Julius Mor-. 
itzen, has had an expensive experience following the 
introduction of the mongoose. The animal was brought 
in to rid the island of snakes and rats which were very 
numerous. The snakes soon disappeared while the rats, 
taking refuge in the cocoanut trees, did almost irrepar- 
able damage to the raising of cocoanuts. Meantime 
the mongoose turned upon the ground-laying birds and 
nearly annihilated them. With their destruction the 
lice which have always been a drawback to the raising 
of poultry became irresistible and soon depleted all the 
chicken coops of the island. Now that the fowls have 
become extinct, the lice have begun to attack the mon- 
goose himself and will, it is hoped, destroy him. 
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The Educational Outlook. 











Schools in the Indian Territory. 


MuskoGEE, IND. TeR.—Things are greatly improved in the 
schools in the Indian territory since Supt. John D. Benedict 
assumed control about two years ago. He has suceeeded in 
making a great many betterments. He has, for instance, weeded 
out most of the ‘‘academies.” These were boarding schools 
established out of the tribalfunds. They flourished entirely at 
the expense of the district school, and left the majority of chil- 
dren without educational privileges. The political leaders in the 
tribes used them as convenient places to which the children of 
their relatives and henchmen could be sent to be fed, clothed 
and educated at public expense. As educational institutions 
they are an utter failure, training in Latin, geometry and phil- 
osophy pupils who know nothing of arithmetic and punctua- 
tion, and persistently ignoring every kind of industrial teach- 


ing. 

Rar. Benedict has undertaken to give the small schools their 
proper status and to make a specialty of industrial training. Ia 
the choice of teachers he still experiences great difficulty from 
the desire of the tribal leaders to appoint only their own 
friends and followers. The teacher’s position is regarded sim- 
ply as areward for service. 

An amusing incident occurred this summer when Mr. 
Benedict visited a country school and found that the 
teacher had built a sorghum mill right up against the school- 
house and was giving up nearly all his time to making mo- 
lasses. His school duties were deputed to ore of his older 
pupils, the master occasionally looking in to assure himself 
that everything was all right. Mr. Benedict promptly gave 
this teacher the alternative of discontinuing either his sorghum 
or his educational business. 


Chancellor Andrews’ Inaugural. 


LINCOLN, NEB.— Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews was inaugurated 
chancellor of the University of Nebraska on September 22. 
The subject of his address was “ Current Criticism of American 
University Life.” Among other things he said: 

“Few college graduates go permanently wrong. Were uni- 
versities hotbeds of vice,as they are somtimes represented to 
be ; did they in any degree approach this character—then their 
graduates, however exemplary on entering, would not turn out 
so wellas they actvally do in their mature years. 

‘‘On the whole, the non-intellectual features of higher 
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education are to some extent out in the universities, the short- 
coming is not so serious as many suppose ; and the best institu- 
tions are rapidly remedying and removing it.” 


Contest Over School Architect. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J.—The women of Weehawken have 
practically given the board of education $10,c0o for a new high 
school building and now the membersof the board are engaged 
in a sanguinary fight over the choice of an architect. The 
contest is between those who want to encourage home talent 
and those who would prefer to call in a recognized authority 
on school architecture. The situation is complicated by the 
presence in the board of one young architect who is also a com- 
age for the work. [twas resolved at the meeting of Septem- 

er 21, to allow each member of the board to name one archi- 
tect to compete, but with the provision that each competitor 
be required to show that he has had actual experience in the de- 
signing and erection of a school-house. It is thought that 
this provision will bar out most of the local talent. 


Economy of Consolidation. 


Sioux Ciry, Ia—Supt. H. E. Kratz in his annual report 
gives interesting figures regarding the economy of transporta- 
tion of pupils from the outlying parts of the city. 

Three wagons were employed for theschool year at a cost of 
$20.00 per month, transporting about fifty pupils and thus per- 
mitting the closing of three schoo!-houses. Onetrolley car line 
also rendered some assistance at very reasonable rates. The 
total cost of transporting these pupils amounted to $863.83. To 
have provided them with local accommodations would have 
meant approximately : 








For salaries of teachers - . - - $1,880,00 
Janitor’s services - - - - - . . 470,00 
Fuel - . - + - - - 250.0 
Total $2,600.00 
Cost of transportation - 2 ee - - 863.84 

$1,736.16 


A saving ot 200 per cent. is involved in this, besides better 
accommodation for the children. 


Weak Eyes in West Haven. 


West HAvEN, Conn.—The report of the board of education 
shows, among other things, the need of constant watchfulness 
over pupils’ eyesight. All the pupils of the town were exam- 
ined and it was found that 22.4 per cent.of the 880 enrolled 
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were not normal. It is suggested that constant co-operation 
between home and school is the only remedy for this state of 
things. 


Reception to President Hadiey. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The public school teachers of Connec- 
ticut are arranging for a reception to President Hadley, of Yale 
to be heid in this city in October. The male teachers of the 
state are in charge of the affair. The committee are Supt. 
Beede, Prin. George P. Phenix, of the Willimantic state nor- 
mal school, and Prin. Wilbur F. Gordy, of the Asylum school, 
Hartford. 

Plans are maturing rapidly, The idea has been enthusiasti- 
cally received thruout the state and it is thought that the at- 
tendance willbe very large. President Hadley will address the 
teachers and other speeches will be made. The date of the re- 
ception will be announced very soon. 


Manual Training Wins Out. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—After years of effort to have a manual 
training school establisned, Superintendent Elson has at last 
got his way. It isonly astarter, an appropriation by tke school 
board of $5,000. But once the new branch is in, Mr. Elson be- 
lieves that it will speedily demonstrate its usefulness. The 
system will be tried at first in the ungraded and tenant 
schools. 


A Farm School for Missouri. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. Walter Vrooman, founder of Ruskin 
hall, Oxford, has returned to America and wilt establish a mo- 
del farm school in the neighborhood of St. Louis. 

Mr. Vrooman got his idea in Europe where the school gar- 
den has become a much valued institution. Several countries 
have already developed the system exhaustively. In Sweden 
alone there are over 2,000 school gardens. ee 

In Belgium, for instance, school gardens are attached to the 
district schools. Each one of these has a plot of not less 
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than an acre of land upon which practical instruction in agri- 
culture is given. The girls of the same schools are taught 
housework and needlework. 

Mr. Vrooman who hopes to do a great deal to make the 
school garden universal in the country districts of the United 
States, is a familiar figure in St. Louis’ political and educa- 
tional circles. He is an enthusiastic follower of Ruskin’s po- 
litical economy. Eastern headquarters for the school will be 
shortly established in New York, 


Cleveland Factory Classes. 


Educational classes have been established in several facto- 
ries of Cleveland. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
is behind the plan. The cost of the instruction and the ex- 
penses of lighting and heating are borne by the companies, 
the employees being invited to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered without cost. The association attends to the 
organization of the classes. It is hoped to extend this move- 
ment to all the large industrial establishments of Cleveland. 


New High School For Syracuse. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Plans for the new high school submitted 
by Architect Russell are satisfactory to the high school com- 
mission and bids for the construction of the building will be 
called for immediately. The structure, which is to have a 
pressed briek exterior, will contain besides study and recitation 
rooms, a science department, a large assembly hall, and a library. 


Portland Drops Per Cents. 


PoRTLAND, ME.—The school board has adopted an amend- 
ment providing that pupils shall be promoted from grammar 
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schools to high schools practically by the judgment of their 
teachers and that the use of per cents. on the reports sent home 
In- 
stead, the words “ excellent,” “good,” “ fair,” and “ poor,” are 
to indicate the attainment of the scholars, 


A Recognition of Faithfulness. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1.—The school board has done a wise and 
eminently proper thing in increasing the salary of Miss Sarah 
D. Barnes, supervisor of grammar schools, from $1,500 to 
$2,000. The committee who reported the matter says in effect 
that the extent and character of the work entrusted to the su- 
pervisor of grammar is such that the position should at least 
rank equal to that held by the grammar masters. The ability” 
and tact of the present supervisor have demonstrated her worth 
to the Providence system and earned for her a reputation 
which has attracted offers from other cities in excess of the 
compensation now paid to ber. It seems unreasonable to give 
to the men and women in charge of a single school $2,000 each, 
and to restrict the salary of the supervisor of the entire system 
of grammar schools to $1,500. They therefore recommend the 
addition to Miss Barnes’ salary. 


The New Haven Meeting. 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Connectieut State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at New Haven, October Io. 
A long and strong program has been prepared. The presiding 
officer will be Supt. C. N. Kendall, now of Indianapolis, Ind. 
The corresponding secretary is Supt. S. P. Willard, of Col- 
chester. Among other features of the program are the follow- 
ing: 

Development of the Motor Centers, Dr. Luther Gulick, head 
of the high school department, Pratt institute, N. Y. 

Popular Misconceptions of the Kindergarten, Miss Anna 
Williams, supervisor of kindergartens, Philadelphia. 

Order vs. Kindergarten Activity, Miss Bertha McConkey, 
supervisor of schools, South Manchester. 

The making of Programs, Miss Laura Fisher, supervisor of 
kindergartens, Boston. 

The Study of Nature. William J. Long, Stamford. 

The Interrelation of Subjects of Study, Dr. Edw. R. Shaw, 
New York university. 

Correlation of Hand Work with other Subjects of the Pri- 
mary Grade, Dr. J. F. Reigart, superintendent ethical culture 
schools, N. Y. 

Reading, Adelaide V. Finch, principal training school, 
Waterbury. 

The Conduct of the Recitation, C. S. Chapin, principal 
Westfield normal school. 

Survival of the Fit, by the Author of the Preston Papers. * 

The High School or Academy ; Which? H. P. Warren, prin- 
cipal Albany boys’ academy. 

Shall the High School Teacher Study Pedagogy? Charles 
S. Chapin. 

Flexibility in the High School Course, W. J. Shearer, Supt. 
schools, Elizabeth, N, J. 

Teaching a Novel, E H. Scott, Melrose, Mass., high 
school. 

An Ideal Course in Science for County High Schools, M. M, 
Marble, Hillhouse high school, New Haven. 

Vital Correlation in Art Work, Frank A. Parsons, Malden, 
Mass. 

Artistic Methods, Miss Harriet C. Condon, Training school, 
South Manchester. 

Art pene by Modern Life, Walter S. Perry, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

the meeting will close with an address by Pres. William De 
Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin college, on the subject ‘“‘ The End of 
Education.” 





Recent Deaths. 


A Well-Known Principal. 

Miss Faith E. Martin, principal of the East Union-street 
school at Springfield, Mass., died in a private hospital, in Bos- 
ton, on September 27. She had been a teacher in Springfield 
for twenty-five yéars and was one of the most respected in the 
ranks, She was eminently faithful in all things, bolding the 
good of her pupils constantly in her thoughts. Thruout her 
teaching career she had been remarkably successful. 

Miss Martin was a native of Brooklyn, Conn. She came to 
Springfield, in 1875, to take a position in the primary depart- 
ment of the Indian Orchard school. She remained there for 
fifteen years until she was transferred to the Emery-street 
school. and five years later she was made principal of the 
East Union-street school. 

Edwin F. Norton. 

Batu, N. Y.—Dr. Edwin Franklin Norton, principal of the 
Haverling high school, died September 24, of paralysis. Dr. 
Norton had been in — of the high school here only a little 
over a year, but during that short time his ability as an edtca- 
tor was thoroly established, while his genial disposition won 
for him many friends among pupils and teachers. He was 


graduated from Yale in the class of ’85, and since then has 
served as principal at Freehold, N.J., and Morrieville, N. Y. 
For six years he was connected with Olivet college, Mich. 
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A Merited Castigation. 


ARDMORE, PA.—The_ school board has sustained the 
teacher in the now celebrated case o1 Charles Werner vs. 
Miss Alice Lee Sammers principal uf the public school. 
Charles Werner is a turbulent boy of ten who was trying it on 
with a newly appointed teacher just graduated from the nor- 
mal school. Miss Sammers, who had been watching the case, 
advised summary proceeding and, as a result, young Werner 
suddeniy found himself undergoing an old-fashioned spanking- 
with a two-foot ruler. In spite of protests from the parents of 
the boy, the board sustained Miss Sammers. 


Gov. Stone Will Approve. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The governor of Pennsylvania has de- 
clared that if the incoming legislature will pass a deficiency 
bill appropriating $1,000,000 to the schoo! districts for the 
years 1899-1900, he will approve it. The amount named is that 
which he cut out from the school appropriation of $11,000,c0o 
last spring. The plea at that time was economy. ' Now, Gov 
Stone is reported to have said, the receipts of the state treas- 
ury are very much in excess of what was expected, so that the 
rigid economy previously exacted is no longer necessary. 

A lawsuit is already pending regarding the legality of last 
spring’s veto. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


Two of the notes in THE JOURNAL of last week under New 
York city should have appeared under the head of Philadelphia. 
One referred to the number of students in the normal school, 
the other to the instuctors in the boys’ high school. 


There are only about half as many students as usual in the 
normal school this term. This is due to the fact that there was 
no entering class on account of the extension of the high school 
course from three to four years. 


Six additional instructors have been elected to the faculty of 
the boys’ high school. There are now fifty-two teachers, and 
some fourteen hundred pupils. 


It is not uncommon for teachers to resign to be married, but 
a record has been established in the twenty-sixth section by 
the resignation of seven teachers for this purpose. 


A mural tablet is to be placed in the new Eighth street 
school-house by the family of the late Judge James Campbell, 
after whom the school has been named. The tablet is of brass, 
with a bronze bust of the judge and bears a suitable inscrip- 
tion, 
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Very little has been done in the way of installing filters. The 
inspector of drainage, Mr. G. S. Hughes, has entered pro- 
test against the manner in which the contractors are proceeding 
and will hinder their operation, unless they conform to the regu- 
lations adopted by the board of health. The appropriation for 
the filters was $35,000 and the school authorities had hoped 
that the agitation would be ended before this time. 


An ordinance to appropriate $75,000 for a school building to 
replace the Megargee school, Philadelphia, has been favorably 
recommended to the finance committee. An appropriation for 
a like purpose was made earlicr in the year,but the money was 
used for the completicn of new school-houses. The nineteenth 
section school board allowed the transfer on condition that 
when new appropriations were made the district it represented 
should have first consideration. The Megargee school was 
built in 1850, and is one of the oldest and most dilapidated in 
the city. 

No Night Schools Until January. 


Itlooks as if Philadelphia would have no public night schools 
before the beginning of the new year. unless money comes in 
from some unforeseen source. Of the money appropriated for 
this year only $12,000 remains. Tokeepthe schools running from 
November 1, the regular time of opening, to January 1, would 
require about $52,000. Under like circumstances last year 
councils transferred to the night school item the $35,oco appro- 
priated for filters for the schools. This year there is no filter 
account to draw upon and there may not be any evening 
schools. 

More High Schools Needed. 


Philadelphia must have better high school facilities within a 
short time. The agitation for a Southside high school, several 
times referred to by THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, is to be continued 
this winter by the Business Men’s Association, which was 
formed last spring. Now Germantown has put forward its 
claims to a high or manual training school, and Mr. Seeds has 
introduced into councils a bill to appropriate $25,oco for the 
purchase of a high school site there. 
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Chicago. 
To Revise the Study Course, 


The pendulum has begun to swing the other way. The au- 
thorities are coming to the conclusion that the course of study 
in the four upper grammar grades must be cut down. Superin- 
tendent Cooley has called together his district superintendents 
to see if something cannot be done at once. He says that tew 
teachers in these upper grades are able to hold the pace. They 
invariably are obliged to skim over what they should do thoro- 
ly. A little cutting here and there will relieve the malady. 

The question of the expense of books is also influencing the 
school people. Complaints from citizens are coming in that 
the expense of keeping the children in school is greater than 
the average man can stand for. Supt. Cooley recognizes the 
reasonableness of some of the figures they submit. That Chi- 
cago ought to have the free text-book system in all its schools 
he does not say. 


Teachers’ Annuities Reduced. 


A temporary cut of twenty-five per cent. has been made in 
the annuities paid in Chicago under the school pension law. 
The teachers have agreed to this in the hope that thus the sur- 
plus may be preserved. A saving of $14,000 annually will be 
made, tho this is only # makeshift, to continue until the law 
can be amended so as to conform to sound principles of imsur- 
ance. At present the fund is being conducted on the “ get- 
rich-quick ” principle. Teachers are to realize from 200 to 300 
per cent. on a twenty-year investment,—an impossibility. 


New Equipment for Chicago Institute. 


Those who have been in the new Chicago institute, prior to 
its ——— next Monday, say that the material aids in the way 
of scientific and literary apparatus are positively astonishing. 
Dean Jackman has brought over from Europe this summer in- 
struments for scientific werk that cannot be duplicated in any 
American university. The gymnasium, too, is well filled with 
all the latest devices and instruments. The school is one of 
which Chicago may well be proud. 


President of Armour Resigns. 


Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, president of the Armour institute, 
has resigned. For several years Dr. Gunsaulus has been 
serving as an educator while still preaching regularly and at- 
tending to some ofthe pastoral duties of his church. The strain 
has become too great and Dr. Gunsaulus has reluctantly con- 
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Shorthand in Chicago, 


Instruction in stenography has been started in nine high 
schools, pupils to the number of 275 engagingin the new branch, 





Supt. J. [IRvinG GorTON, of Sing Sing, 
President of New York State Superintendent’s Association, 
which meets Oct. 17-19. 


This subject will be taught four days in the week. After pu- 
pils have mastered shorthand, the use of the typewriter will be 


taken up. 
Football Player Dead. 


Lawrence J. Pierson, the student of Lake Forest university 
who was hurt in a football game on September 23, died as a 
result of his injuries. He was twenty-one years old. As usual 
in such cases, he was hurt in an open play. It is a significant 
fact that the number of casualties in football has been greatly 
increased since the supposedly dangerous mass plays were leg- 
islated against in 1896. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The Financial Budget. 


More than nineteen million dollars will be needed to run the 
schools of New York city during 1901. The sum asked for by 
the board of education isgreater by over four and half millions 
than the appropriation of 1900. The amount is not considered 
extraordinary when the provisions of the Davis bill are taken 
into account. 

The larger part of this appropriation will go to the salaries of 
teachers and superintendents. This one item runs up to $14,616,- 
488.77. An item that has not before appeared in the biennial 
school census, for which $75,000 will have to be apprepriated. 

Altho there are some clauses of the Davis law which may be 
the subject of legal action—the so-called retroactive provision 
in particular—Controller Coler will put no obstacles in the 
way of speedy payment of salaries. 


Irate Parents. 


Three children to a flat is the allowance made by the board 
. of education when arranging for school accommodations in the 
region about Morningside Park. This year the allowance 
does not appear to-have been liberal enough, for about 500 
children are crowded out of school No. 10 and there seems to 
be no place for them in the other Harlem school. Weary of 
importunity, the parents are talking of bringing suit against 
the city for the loss of educational facilities. Supt. Jasper says 
that if the courts can find a way of getting more children into 
the schools, he will welcome their intervention, 


At Cooper Union. 


The eagerness with which the great East Side embraces edu- 
cational opportunities is shown by the fact that there are glo ap- 
plications for the 220 sittings available in the evening science 
classes. Every place in the night schools was taken weeks 
ago. The good done by the union is limited by its accommoda- 
tions, but improvements are in progress. 


A Merited Advancement. 


Dr. Boris D, Bogen, for several years connected with the 
Hebrew Technical institute of this city, has been appointed 
a of the Baron de Hirsch agricultural school at Wood- 

ine, N. J., of which Prof. H. L. Sabsorich is superintendent. 
Dr. Bogen is ideally qualified for his ‘new position. He is a 
graduate of the New York University School of Pedagogy and 
he has proved himself a successful teacher in Russia, and as 
supervisor of the Educational Alliance art exhibit as well as 
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instructor in the Baron de Hirsch trade school and the Hebrew 
Technical Institute, he has shown unusual ability. 

A description of the work accomplished by the school at 
Woodbine has been given in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The aim 
of the instruction is to prepare boys to be practical farmers. 
There is a model orphan asylum in connection with the school, 
where the children can have the benefit of the fresh country 
air and at the same time learn a healthy practical occupation. 


Illustrated Blackboard Work. 

A course of practical instruction in illustrated blackboard is 
to be given to the members of the New York Society of Peda- 
gogy during the iall and winter. The work for grammar 
teachers will include eight lessons, to be given at public school 
No. 6, Madison avenue and 85th St., and at public school No. 
61, Third avenue and 169th St. The lesson hour will be on 
alternate Tuesdays, beginning Oct. 16, at 4 P. M. 

The primary teachers’ course will be held at the same cen- 
ters on alternate Thursdays, beginning Oct. 18. 


An Important Meeting. 

The Teachers’ Institute for the Sole Commissioner district, 
Nassau county, will be held in the high school building at 
Rockville Center, October 8-12. Mr. Sherman Williams, of 
Glens Falls, will be conductor. The program includes 
talks and lessons by a number of well-known people, among 
others Dr. William J. Milne, Dr. Francis J. Cheney, Prof. A. 
C. McLachlan, Dr. J. W. Redway, Miss Gratia Rice, Mrs. 
Mary Rogers Miller, Dr. Oswald D. Humphrey, Editor Ossian 
H. Lang, of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and Dr. J. S. Cooley, 
school commissioner. 

Trustees, members of boards of education, and all others in- 
terested in educational work are cordially invited to attend any 
or all of the sessions of the institute. 

Plans For the Superintendents’ Meeting. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the Council of School Su- 
caiatanmaans of the State of New York will be held at New 
York city, October 17. 18, and 19.*The opening session will 
convene at the Hall of Education, Wednesday, October 17 {at 
11 A.M. The program is unusually practical and timely. 

The following topics are to be considered: 

WEDKFESDAY, ILA. M. 
The Schoo] Year in the Rural Community. 
a. How many weeks should school be in session ? 
b. Should the long vacation bein midsummer or in midwinter. 


or partly in each ? Lashes 
What shall be done with Teachers that are Permanently Semi- 


Efficient ? 
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Adapted to Primary Grades. 








By Mary R. Davis and Cas. W* 
DEANE. It teaches geography thru 
photographs of nature, each illus- 
trating a point or teaching a fact. 
Without question the finest ele- 
mentary geography published. 
Size: 7x9 ins. 208 pages. Price, 
by mail, 60 cents. 


ELEMENTARY 
INDUCTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY 








By Amy Kaun. These books contain little 
talks about animals, birds, flowers, trees, 
etc., with nursery rhymes, fables, etc., es- 
pecially adapted to first revder grades. 
Handsomely illustrated and ps:ated. Price, 
No. 1, 20 cents; No. 2,25¢ ts. 


HOURS 


WITH 


NATURE 


SERIES OF BIOGRAPHY. By Lucy N. Ho.rz- 
CLAW. Pure biography for children. The lives 
of Lincoln, Longfellow, Franklin, Columbus» 
Washington, and others, written by one who 
understands the limitations of the child’s vo- 
cabulary. 


Vol. I (in 2d reader words) boards, 30c.; cl., 36c. 














WAKE 
ROBIN 











Vol. I (in3d “ “) * Bes * &e 
POTTER & PUTNAM, 
74 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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WEDNESDAY, 2.30 P. M, 
_Address of Welcome. President Miles O'Brien, of the New 
York city board of education. 
Business Education in Pyblic Schools. 
a. In high schools. 
b. In grades below the high school. 
The Ceurse of Study in the High Schools. 
Separate Class-rooms versus Study-halls and Recitation-rooms 
for High Schools. 
THURSDAY, 9:30 A. M. 


The Length of the Elementary School Course? 
a. Should it be seven, eight or nine years? 
b. Should it be uniform thruout the state ? 

Report of the committee on Legislation. 

THURSDAY, 2:30 P M. 

A series of Ideal Courses of Study—their Elaboration. 

Vertical or Slanting Writing ? 

Free Text-Books. 

a. In the high school. 
b. In the grades below the high school. 

How can City and Village Superintendents best Co-operate 
with School Commissioners ? 

Election of officers and selection of place for next meeting. 

FRIDAY, 9:30 A. M. 

The Plan of Individual Instruction in Schools. 

Unification and Condensation of School Reports. 

The Teaching of Patriotism. 

The Parent and the School-Room. 

The Trunk Line Association has granted a concession of re- 
duced railroad fares to the members of the Council of School 
Superintendents and of the State Association of School Boards. 
To secure this all members are required to procure at the place 
of starting, a Trunk Line certificate ssowing the route and the 
amount ot fare paid in going to New York. Holders of such 
certificate will receive tickets at one-third the regular fare. 

The present officers of the Council are: 

_ Supt. J. irving Gorton, of Sing Sing, president; Supt. George 
Griffith, of Utica, vice-president; Supt. Edwin S. Harris, of 
Poughkeepsie, secretary and treasurer. 


New Jersey. 


The report of Supt. Snyder, of Jersey City, recommends 
periodical medical inspection by a corps of physicians. He 
says that children afflicted with contagious diseases of the eye, 
scalp, skin or throat. should net be allowed to attend school. 
As the teachers canrot be expected to diagnose these cases 
properly and principals are in doubt concerning the exclusion 
of such children from school expert medical practitioners 
should be called to the rescue. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


The Detroit Teachers’ Association has resolved to do every- 
thing possible to secure the next meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association. They will go into their pockets for $5,000 
and hope to induce the city to subscribe the other $5,000 which 
it is understood the executive cemmittee will expect. Cincin- 
nati has already guaranteed an entertainment fund of $30,000 
but there is little doubt that Detroit will be chosen. 


The Boston school exhibit at the Paris exhibition won the 
Grand Prix and gold medal. It wascommended for the general 
excellence of the work shown but chiefly for the superiority of 
the drawing and color. The jurybased their awards upon a scale 
of 25; in art Boston was awarded the full twenty-five points, 
leading every other city. The credit for this magnificent show- 
ing is said to be largely due to Mr. James Frederick Hopkins, 
the director of drawing, with whose work the readers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL are acquainted. 


Lynn, MAss.—Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of 7he Journal of 
Education, \ectured at the first meeting of the Lynn Educa- 
tional Association. His subjectwas ‘‘ The Accompanist” and 
he treated it under three heads, “the soloist,” ‘‘ the leader,” 
and “the accompanist.” He urged the teachers to make their 
places in the world be known as one of these. 


Jackson, Miss.—The state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion has received replies from several county superintendents 
stating that they have been unable to obtain prices on certain 
books offered for adoption and that therefore they cannot Com- 
ply with the rule of the state beard that every book listed shall 
have its price marked. Many of the text-book firms decline 
to submit figures until after the text-book committees meet. 


TopEKA, Kas.—With the recent annexation of a certain 
section to the city it was expected that the school contained 
therein would be under the control of the city school board, but 
the local board has refused to relinquish the right to run it. 
The principal reason is that if the school becomes a part of the 
Topeka school system the patrons must pay the city school tax 
levy which is much higher than the district levy. The school 
has not been opened at all. 


SAN JUAN, Porto Rico.—The excellent address delivered 
by Dr. Esteban Saldana at the Teachers’ Conference of June 
26, has been translated into English and printed by Prot. F. J. 
Amy, late official translator. It lays down*some general prin- 
c'ples which must be considered in the inauguration of a school 
system that shall be satisfactory to a Latin-American people 
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and ought therefore to be of great use to Americans who are 
going to teach or superintend in the West Indies. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Dr. David P. Barrows, of the state nor- 
mal school here, has been appointed assistant to Supt. Fred W. 
Atkinson, of the Philippines. Dr. Barrows, who is probably 
the youngest man to be appointed to an administrative position 
in the islands, has won distinction as an anthropologist. 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Plans are already on foot for the establish- 
meat at Chautauqua next summer of special courses for the 
benefit of Spanish-American visitors to the Buffalo exposition. 
It is believed that such an arrangement will greatly increase 
the number of persons who will find it worth their whiie to 
come up from the Latin-American countries to visit the Pan- 
American exhibition. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The question of providing additional 
school-rooms was discussed at a recent joint meeting of the 
board of education and the Central school district committee. 
The sentiment prevailed that a large outlay of money on tem- 
porary arrangements would be foolish, when what was really 
needed was a new school to cost about $20,000. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Efforts are making to found a school in 
memory of Frederick Douglass in Cape Coast, West Africa. 
Relative to the proposed enterprise a meeting was held in this 
city recently. The speakers included Mayor Carnahan and 
Rev. Mark C. Hayford, the latter of West Africa, who is visit- 
ing this country in the interest of African education. 


ELKTON, Mp.—The legislature has given the Jacob Tome 
institute the right to admit pupils who have passed the age of 
eighteen, and in case they are not from this state to charge 
tuition. The school year opens with Dr. James C. Mackenzie 
as director. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Mr. Charles W. Neeld, who has served 
on the school board for eleven years, has been elected its presi- 
—- fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. William D. 
Kinsler. 


OXFORD, O.—The Western College for Women has entered 
upon its forty-seventh year. Pres. Leila S. McKee is assisted 
by a larger faculty than ever betore. The faculty of music is 
pirticularly strong. 


DORCHESTER, MAss.—School committee, school children 
and citizens were present at the breaking of the ground for a 
new grammar school in the Forest avenue section of this city. 
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Addresses were made by Dr. Gallivan, presidert of the school 
board, and by others. One feature was the turning of theearth 
on the site of the new building, a number of persons taking 
part in the ceremony. 


WHEATON, Minn.—Supt. W, T. Williams, of Traverse 
county, has just been renominated for his sixth term. He has 
been the successful leader of the teachers of his country for 
the past twelve years. 


Jersey City, N. J.—AIl the schools in this city are crowded 
beyond their capacity and many children are waiting to enter. 
Mayor Hoos has written a letter to the finance board urging 
immediate action toward supplying ample school accommoda- 
tions. 


Lonpon, EnG.—A report of the committee appointed by the 
council to investigate the subject of defective eyesight shows 
that of the 338,920 children tested, 79,167, or about twenty- 
three per cent., were found to be suffering from serious defect- 
ive vision and advised to consult an oculist without delay. 


SARATOGA, N. Y.—A paper advocating the establishment of 
a school for teaching practical railroad work was read by Mr. 
Walter G. Berg, chief engineer of the Lehigh Valley railroad, 
at a recent convention of the Eastern Railway Maintenance of 
Way Association. 


MontTcrair, N. j.—Miss Julia Buffington, a teacher in the 
high school of this town, died suddedly of heart failure. She 
was a graduate of Wellesley college and had taught here for a 
year. Her home was in Swansea, Mass. 

SouTH OMAHA, NEB.—A contract has been made with P. J, 
Bock for a four-room school building to cost $10,130. The work 
will be rushed, tho there is some doubt as to the legality of 
the contract in view of local financial complications. 

BaTAVIA, N. Y.—A special.school election has been held to 
decide the question of free text-books. The town voted in 
their favor, and will therefore raise $2,000 by tax with which 
to initiate the system. 

MooRHEAD, MiINN.—The Moorhead schools never saw a 
more prosperous year than 1899-1900, under the superintend- 
ency of Mr. Charles W. Mickens. This was our first year with 
the new superintendent. Mr. Mickens’ salary has been in- 
creased $200, and $2,000 has been spent in repairs on school 
buildings. 

West BEND, WIs.—Mr. Jacob Gomber, of this town, has 
been appointed superintendent of schools of Washington 
county, succeeding Mr. R. M. Dure, who resigned to teach. 
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Books Under Way. 


Ainsworth & Company. 
Lakeside Classics : 
“ The Merchant of Venice.” 
“Eight Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book.” 
“As You Like It.” 


American Book Company. 


“A Synthetic and Phonic Word Method,” by A. J. Demareat 


and W. M. Van Sickle. 


“Elementary Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene,” by Win- 


field S. Hall and Henry F. Hewes. 
“ Academic Algebra,” by W. J. Milne. 
“Elements of Astronomy,” by Simon Newcomb. 


“Elements of Spoken English ; for Spanish-Speaking stu- 


dents,” by E. §. Bacon. 
“ Easy Steps in Latin,” by Mary Hamer. 
“ Ovid : Selected Works,” edited by F. J. Miller. 


Sophocles’ “ (Sdipus Tyrannus,” edited by Mortimer Lamson 


Karle. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


“Commodore Paul Jones,” by Cyrus T. Brady. 

“The Story of the Soldier,” by G. A. Forsyth. 

“The Individual: a Study of Life and Death,” by N.S. 
Shaler. 

“The Story of the Alphabet, by Edward Clodd. 

“The Art of Writing English,” by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 


“Elementary Physics,” by C. H. Henderson and J. F. Wood- 


hull. 


“An Analytical Key to Flowering Plants,” by John M. 


Coulter. 
The Century Company. 


“The Century Book of the American Colonies,” by Elbridge 


S. Brooks. 
“ Josey and the Chipmunk,” by Sydney Reid. 
A. Flanagan. 


“ New Practical Arithmetic,” by A. W. Rich. 

“Construction Work in Cardboard and Paper,” by R. M. 
Smith. 
re Little Children of the Snow,” by Mary Mueller. 


chell. 
D.C. Heath & Company. 


“The Bird Book,” by Fanny H. Eckstorm. 

“Stories of Pioneer Life,” by Florence Bass. 

Heath’s Home and School Classics : (See list on page 321). 

“ The Life of a Bean, by Mary E. Laing. 

“School Gymnastics,” by Jessie H. Bancroft. 

“A New Practical Speller,” by James H. Penniman. 

“ An Inductive Rhetoric,” by F. W. Lewis. 

“An English Grammar,” by Edward A. Allen. 

“An Integral and Differential Calculus,” by E. W. Nichols. 

“Famous Geometrical Theorems and Problems, and Their 
History,” by W. W. Rupert. 

“German Lyrics and Ballads,” edited by J. T. Hatfield. 

Heyse’s “Das Madchen von Treppi,” edited by E. 8. Joynes. 

“Easy German Sight Translation,” by Grace L. Deering. 


rthography, Orthoepy, and Pronunciation,” by S. R. Win- 
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Freytag’s “Soll und Habe,” edited by G. T. Files. 
Dumas’ “Episodes from Monte Christo,” edited by F. M. 
Warren. : 
“Cing Scenes de la Comedie Humaine,” edited by Elizabeth 
M. White. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Riverside Art Series : 
“Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by Estelle M. Hurll. 
“Murillo,” by Estelle M. Hurll. 
Riverside Biographical Series : 
“ Andrew Jackson.” 
“ Lewis and Clarke.” 
Riverside Literature Series: 
“The Gentle Boy and Other Stories,” by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 
“ An American Anthology,” by E. C. Stedman. 
“Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” by John Burroughs. 
“The Woodpeckers,” by annie Hardy Eckstorm. 


Thompson, Brown & Company. 
“Third Book of Grammar,” by Larkin Dunton and Augustus 
H. Kelley. 
“ Manual of Bookkeeping,” by A. B. Meservy. 
David McKay. 
“Nests and Eggs of North American Birds, by Oliver Davie. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 
“Springtime Flowers,” by Mae Ruth Norcross. 
“An Elementary Experimental Chemistry,” by J. B. Ekeley. 
“Business Law,” by Thomas Raeburn White. 
“Poets and Poetry of Indiana,” edited by E. B. Heiney and 
Benjamin §. Parker. 
“Outlines in Nature Study and History,” by Annie G. Engell. 
Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” edited by J. E. Thomas. 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies, edited by Agnes S. Cook. 
Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum,” edited by J. B. Seabury. 
“Systematic Methodology,” by Andrew T. Smith. 
“An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Language,” by 
L. A. Loiseaux. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 
“Liberty Documents,” edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
“The Grey Fairy Book,” hy Andrew Lang. 
McClure, Phillips & Company. 
“The Jumping Kangaroo and The Apple Butter Cat,” by M. 
Conde. 
“ The School and Society,” by John Dewey. 
Little, Brown & Company. 
“Twelve Great Artists,” by William Howe Downes. 
“The Pilgrim Shore,” by Edmund H. Garrett. 
‘Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales,” by Charles Perrault. 
“The Young Puritans in Captivity,” by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


“Thinking and Learning to Think,” by N. C. Schaeffer. 
“Two Hundred Years of Pennsylvania History,” by Isaac 
Sharpless. 





Bad biood is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but bad blood 
may be made good blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





A ‘DECIDED SUCCESS. 


THE EAGLE. VERTICAL PENS 


Have been conceded to be the best made and are used more extensively than all others. 


FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING. 


No. 1, Medium Point. No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 
No. 4, Extra Medium Point. 





FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING. 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point. 
No. 5, Extra Fine Point. ‘ 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING. 
No. 7, Fine Point. No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 





FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE Over 1000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. Before placing 
. orders send for samples and prices—you will find it greatly to yeur advantage. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 


. Office and Salesroom : 
377 and 379 Broadway, 


Works: 
703 to 725 East 13th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Dew Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during thelpreceding month. The publishers of these books will send 
descriptive circulars free on roquew’, or any book prepaid at prices named. Special attention is given to all requests that 
of Tuey THE SCHOOL JouRNAL. For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 
of THE JOURNAL, 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

TITLE. AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING. PRICE, PUBLISHER. 
Lessons in Language Work Isabel Frazer 149 Cloth .50 Whitaker & Ray Co. 
Practical Lessons in Grammar Olive M. Henry 219 ee Western Publishing House 
Lessons in Language J. N. Patrick 200 sy J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Lessons in Grammar bg sis 232 a - bir “ 
A Modern English Grammar H, G. Buehler 300 is Newson & Company : 
Language Reading Lessons W. M. Giffin 48 ee D. A. Fraser & Co. 
Practieal Composition W. E. Mead 361 ¥ 60 Sibley & Ducker 
Elements of English Grammar G. P. Browa, 256 sé .60 Werner School Book Company 
Child Life Etta and Mary Blaisdell 187 . Board -36 The Macmillan Co. 
History of American and Eng. Literature C. F. Johnson 545 Cloth 1.25 American Book Company 
Shakespearean Quotations Emma Rawlins 175 . The Author 
Burke—Thoughts on Present Discontent Prof. Morley, Zd. 192. Paper 10 Cassell & Co. 
The Christ of Cynewolf C. H. Whitman 62 Cloth Ginn & Co. 
Specimens of Forms of Discourse E. H. Lewis 364 “Ae 80 Henry Holt & Co. 
English Humorists W. M. Thackeray 360 5 80 ze of 
Service Book of English History G.C. Lee 609 Ks 2.00 s ; es 
Elements of German H.C, Bierwirth 277 ’ 1.25 ee as as 
America’s Story for American Children Mara L. Pratt 132 -“ 35 D.C. Heath & Co, 
American Inventions and Inventors Wm. A Mowry 204 4 1.00 Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Hist. of U.S. for Beginners W.B, Powell 271 “ -75 “She Macmillan Co. 
Side Lights on American History H. W. Elson 75 - 5 
Warren Hastings T. B. Macaulay 224 ¥ 25 “ 2 
Ivanhoe Sir Walter Scott 478 ee +25 5 sy 
Human Frame and Laws of Health Rebman & Seiler 148 -40 " * 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns W, C. Gore, 186 25 ie nee 
Judgment in Literature W.B. Worsfold 98 4g 40 we “ 
Elements of Rhetoricand Eng. Composition G.R. Carpenter 140 a 50 — . 
Typewriting Instructor 116 by The Practical Text-Beok Co, 
Stories West Indies Fred A. Ober 291 Cloth 75 D. Appleton & Co. 
Liberty Bell Lights M. Brumbaugh 16 Paper Christopher Sower Co. 
Common School Literature J. W. Westlake 192 Cloth 2 s 
Colombian and Venezuelan Republics W. A. Scruggs 350 is 2.50 Little, Brown & Co. 
History of England J. N. Larned 628 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Sir Launfal, etc. J. R. Lowell 138 50 y “5 
Twice Told Tales N. Hawthorne 144 ng +50 es we 
One-Hoss Shay, etc. O. W. Holmes 154 - -50 y ' 
Snow Bound, etc. {one G. Whittier 181 bh +50 4 - 
Evangeline . W. Longfellow 99 es +50 = ‘6 
English W. F. Webster 275 we -50 ee se 
Book of Legends ~ H. E. Scudder 82 S 25 ie sy 
General History of Europe O. J. Thatcher 582 iS 1.50 Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Elementary Physical Geography Jacques Redway 374 sis 1.25 ioe sy si 











doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 
But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 
A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 


SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 


brings lasting satisfaction. 


If there is any reason for your Peticing acpro! desks, there 


is every reason for your selecting the TRIU 


Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
‘The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 


ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 


COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OrFice—111 Firta AVE., New York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wapsasu AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A|BRIEF|HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. 


* By Dr. Kanu Fixx. Authorized translation by Wooster Woodruff Be- 
man, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and David 
Eugene Smith, Principal of the State Normal school at Brockport, N. Y. 
With biographical notes and fullindex. 383 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Of all the recent compendia of the history of mathematics this work by 
Professor Fink is the most systematic. It is a clear and brief statement 
of _ bees of mathematical history. An invaluable work for teachers of 
mathematics. 


ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.” 


yy Avaustus Dz Moraan. Handsome newreprint edition. Cl, $1 (5s.). 
The didactic features of this work are of very pent value. It treats in 
a simple and ge | style of the main difficulties which confront the 
student en saking a the Caleulus, and discusses at length all the smb- 
sidiary mathematic: soeuepuents, which are requisite to the under- 


standing of the main though 
ON THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTIES OF MATHEMATICS 


By Aucustus DEMoraan. New, corrected, and annotated edition with 
references to date of the work published in 1831 by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The original is now scarce. Pp., ‘ 
plus 288. Cloth, $1.5. : 

“ A VALUABLE xy”—Prof. Jevons in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

“The Mathematical Writings of De Morgan can be commended unre- 
servedly.”—Prof. W. W. Beman, University of Michigan. 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 


By Josern Louis LAGRANGE, Being the course of lectures delivered at 
the Ecole Normale, Paris. 179.’ Translated from the Freneh by Thomas 
J.McCormack. With a fine photogravure portrait of the great mathe- 
matician, notes, bibliographical sketch of Lagrange, marginal analyses, 


index, etc, 172 sages. Price, $1.00. ER i NH 
A mas iece of mathematical exposition. First separate edition in 
English or French. 


*MATHEMATICALYESSAYS ANDERECREATIONSS@ 


By HERMAN SoHUBERT, Professor in the Johanneum, Hamburg, Ger~ 
many. ban Ta German by P. J. McCormack. Pp. 148. Cloth, 75 cents. 
per, 25 cents. 


THE OPEN COURT MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Uniform binding, 5 velumes, $5.00 postpaid, to one order. New works 
in preparation. ‘ 

Send in name and address for circulars on Biology, Psychology, 
Bacteriology, Mechanics; also Portraits, in uniform style, of P a 
and Psychologists for class-room and laboratory. us and free 
sample copies of ‘ Taz Orpen Court” and “ THe Monist.” Address 


The OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. Continued.) 

TITLE. AUTHOR, Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Rome : Its Rise and Fall P, Myers 525 “ Ginn & Co. 
Tarr & McMurry Geography 444 As -75 The Macmillan Co. 
Complete Geagraphy H. S. Tarbell 145 ee 1.00 Werner School Book Co. 
Elementary Geography Eliza Morton 126 se Butler, Sheldon & Co, 
Nature’s Miracles Elisha Gray 243 se 0 Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
Manual of Nature Study Hershman Board 0 ©@6—A.. Flanagan 
Introduction to Zoology Chas. B, Davenport 412 The Macmillan Co. 
First Book of Birds ’ Olive T. Miller 144 Cloth Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Advanced Elementary Science Edw. G. Howe 368 a 1.50 D. Appleton & Co. 
Experimental Chemistry L. C. Newell 410 - 1.10 D.C. Heath & Co, 
Physiology for Laboratory Bertha M. Brown 145 Ginn & Co, 
Elements of Plane Trigonometry W, P. Durfee 105 ou i és 
Foundations of French F. D. Aldrich 177 ibe vid obs 
Maria Stuart Muller and Wenckebach 262 - a BS 
The Beginnings of English Literature C. M. Lewis 193 Ae sia oe: 
The Medea of Euripides C. H. Moore 108 By 66 “ 
Grade Speller M. W. Hazen 238 as os ee 
Personal Hygiene W. L. Pyle 337 os 1.50 W.B. Saunders 
Domestic Science in Grammar Grades L. L. W. Wilson 194 ns .go0 The Macmillan Co. 
Hornbrook’s G. S. Arithmetic 416 “6 .65 American Book Company 
Der Assistent Schanz A. Beinhorn 140 oe 6 “6 6 
Universal Solution M. A. McGinnes 195 ss Mathematical Book Co. 
Fan Sorge ; H. Suderman 252 ba 80 Henry Holt & Co. 
Logical Chart for Teaching French S. Le Roy Linen Wm. R, Jenkins 
Dix Contes Modernes H. A. Potter 95 Cloth Ginn & Co. 
Spanish Verb Peter E, Traub 209 3g 1.00 American Book Company 
General Physics G. A. Hoadley 463 Fe 1.20 j i 0 
High School Physiology Henry Hewes 320 <a 1.00 ey 3 
Higher Algebra J. F. Downey 416 re 1.50 Ae is ae 
Physiology for High Schools Macy & Norris 408 Ms de 4s as 
The Art of Study B. A. Hinsdale 266 - ae = = 
Temprano y Con Sol R. de la Cortina 77. + ‘Paper -35 Wm.R. Jenkins 
Julius Cesar Notes by H. L. Hudson 204 Cloth Ginn & Co. 
Bellum Catiline C.G,. Herberman £d. 192 so B. H. Sanborn & Co. 
History of Education Thos. Davidson 276 * 1.00 Chas. Seribner’s Sons 
Comenius . Will S. Monroe 172 oF 1.00 fe 103 si 
Method in Mind Training C. Auken 122 5 Harper Bros. 
How to Recite : F. S$, Southwick 464 hs 1.00 American Book Company 
Educational Experiment Erato 139 a Orville Brewer 
Water Colors in School-Room 63 Board Milton Bradley Co. 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE. AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Stories of Great Astronomers Edr. S. Holden 255 Cloth -75 D.Appleton & Co. 
Chronicles of Sir John Froissart Adam Singleton 235 Cloth 75 abs ie 
Alexander the Great Sir Thos. North 114 Paper -I5 Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Sesame and Lilies John Ruskin 97 os IS as sy sy 
Three Outdoor Papers on T. W. Higginson 96 ee 15 Ye wh ohg 
Through the First Antarctic Night Frederick A. Cook 478 Cloth 5.00 Doubleday & McClure 



















MODERN EDUC 


in this line of goods. 


ATIONAL METHODS 


Require Modern Educational Apparatus 


SUCH AS UP-TO-DATE 


Maps, Globes, Charts, 


and the thousand and one essentials that go to make 
up the modern school-room. 


WE LEAD THE WORLD 


Have practical advanced educators in 





charge of this department of our business, We absolutely control 
the manufacture and sale of many of the school-room’s greatest 
conveniences and helps. In dealing with us you are dealing with 
“first hands,” without any intermediary profits. 

We publish a handsome 94-page catalogue describing the 
latest improved timely school-room requisites. Do you want a 
copy of this book? If so send us your name, and catalogue will 
be sent by return mail without charge to you. 

It is a handsome, interesting book worthy of your attention. 


















AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Eastern Office; 111 Fitth Avenue NEW YORK, 
Western Office: 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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If There’s Luck in Numbers, Try “87.” 


87 is the number of our Catalogue of “Tools and Benches for Manual 
Training and Technical Schools.” It is the printed version of a 15-years’ 
experience in supplying these goods to schools all over the U.S. If you 
would like a copy, ask for Catalogue No. 87. MentionScHooL JOURNAL. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 209 Bowery, New York 


[SINCE 1848.] 





Literary Notes. 


Just now, with the national election so 
close at hand, people will be especially in- 
terested in the article upon “ The Strategy 
of National Campaigns,” which appears in 
the October M/cClure’s. It is full of en- 
tertaining information about the political 
leaders of the day. The pictures by Jay 
Hambidge are remarkable. 


This is a good time to exploit the sub- 
ject of colonization. The Macmillan Com- 
pany is out with a monumental book on 
The History of Colonization from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, by 
Harry C. Morris, formerly United States 
consul at Ghent. It is a convenient epit- 
ome of colonizing experience up to date. 


The first satisfactory portrait of the 
Duke of Abruzzi, whose achievement in 
reaching the point farthest north is being 








pe b omens 3 


Te Bast Fad 
| for Infants |. 


Nature planned that infants 
should have only milk for at 
; least the first year of life. But : 

thin milk, skimmed milk, will 
¢ notnourish. It’sthe milk that 3 
is rich in cream, or fat, that 
t does the work. This is be- 
cause fat is positively neces- 
sary for the growing body. 


Scott’s Emulsion j 


contains the best fat, in the 
= form of Cod-Liver Oil, for all 
delicate children. 

They thrive greatly under its use. = 
Soon they weigh more, eat more, 
play better and look better. It’s just = 
the right addition to their regular 
food. The hypophosphites of lime = 
and soda in it are necessary to the 
growth and formation of bone and 
teeth. 


a 


445. 
hd 


rr . as 
i vee i 
ane. a aa 


At all druggists; soc. and $1.00. 
> SCOTT & BOWNE, ists, New York. © 
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talked of thruout the civilized world, ap- 
pears,in the Oetober magazine number of the 
Outlook. Itshows him te be a fine-looking 
young man, with a face expressive of great 
determination of character. 

That veteran entertainer of young 
people, Hezekiah Butterworth, has in press 
a collection of legends, folk-lore, and tra- 
ditions, entitled Zraveller Tales of South 
Africa. It is to be illustrated with over 
sixty striking drawings, and will be pub- 
lished October 1, by Dana Estes & Co. 

Little, Brown & Company have in prep- 
aration a stirring story for boys entitled 
Scouting for Washington, by John Preston 
‘True. Mr. True’s previous book, Zhe 
Iron Star, has been placed on the list for 
supplementary reading in Boston schools, 
and is also used in schools in Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

Historical Pilgrimages for Teachers and 
School Children is a new pamphlet by in- 
defatigable Mr. George H. Daniels, of the 
New York Central Road. Mr. Daniels has 
become a public benefactor thru his book- 
lets. This compilation shows the richness 
of the historic and scenic interests along 
the line of the Central. Excursions to 
points of interest up the Hudson are al- 
ready very popular with New York teach- 
ers and scholars; they deserve to become 
still more general. Every child in this 
vicinity ought to visit the scenes of Ar- 
nold’s treason and of Andre’ tragedy, the 
Sunnyside home and haunts of Irving with 
nearby Sleepy Hollow, Stony Point, and 
the other storied spots of the Hudson 
valley. 

Art Education for September is an un- 
usually fine number, both from a literary 
and an artistic point of view. Among its 
artieles are “‘ Art Education in the Public 
Schools of New York City,” by Georgia 
Fraser Arkell; “‘ Newcomb Pottery,” by 
Ellsworth Woodward; “Arthur W. Dow, 
and his Work as a Teacher,” by Frederic 
W. Coburn, and “ Notes on Sketching,” 
by Frank Forest Frederick. The special 
features include a design in color by a pu- 
pil of the New York vacation school, a 
design on Japenese paper by a pupil of 
Brockport normal school, and a frontis- 
_ y a pupil of the New York school 
of art. 


Governor Roosevelt will contribute to 
the October Cestury a paper on “ Civic 
Helpfulness.” His theme is the work 
that is being done by individuals and in- 
stitutions, other than official, to help those 
who need help in American communities. 
“Civic Helpfulness ” is included in the 
forthcoming volume of essays by Governor 
Roosevelt, entitled ‘‘ The Strenuous Life.” 

Little, Brown & Compare will publish 
a three-version edition of “ The Rudiyatof 
Omar Khayy4m,” edited by Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse. It will give the translations of 
Fitzgerald, Whinfield, and McCarthy. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG 2& Co., 
The Educational Building, 


61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorK. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., CHIcAGco. 








Tue Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the —_ it published twelve school board num- 
bers, illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Dotars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scuoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 











Interesting Notes. 


Lord Byron’s Sword. 


What is considered by many to be the 
most priceless relic of Lord Byron, the 
sword which he carried thru Greece when 
that country was struggling against the 
Turks for independence in the early part 
of the century, hangs froma polished board 
in the library of Mrs. Henry W. King, No. 
151 Rush street, Chicago. It is the same 
sword which the poet-liberator carried 
while in command of a band of Suliotes in 
the vicinity of Missolonghi. It was brought 
to America by Col. J. P. Miller, a resident 
of Vermont. 

Col. Miller went to Greece in 1824 as a 
volunteer in the Greek army, and after the 
siege and battle of Missolonghi, in April, 
1826, he returned to Vermont and lectured 
thru New York and the New England 
states for the cause of the Greeks. Lord 
Byron gave the sword to a young Greek 
named Loukas, a captain in his legion. 
When the sword and his clothing were sold 
for thé benefit of his sisters by the British 
consul, at Poros, Greece, Col. Miller, 
who was present, at the sale, purchased it 
and brought it home. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
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DIRECTORY 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. This will be » 


great convenience to subscribers to THe JouRNAL in sending orders. 


tention by mentioning THe JouRNAL every time you write. 


In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special at. 





School Book Publishers. 

American Book Co., 

N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 

Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
Baker & Taylor ©o., New York 
Barnes Co., A. 8. oe 
H. Holt & Co., 5 
Jenkins, W. R. ~ 
Longmans, Green &Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill&Co., “ 
The Morse Co., 2 
Pitman & Sons, Isaae ni 
Potter & Putnam, ef 
Scribner's Sons, Chas., vad 
Oxford University Press ‘ 
H. P, Smith Pub. Co., x 


Ainswerth, F. F. & Co., Chicago 
Eaton Co., te 
Powers & Lyons, = 
Flanagan, A. ” 


Western Pub, House, ” 
Scott, Foresman & Co., sia 
Butler, Sheldon & Co., 

N. Y., Phila.. Chicago 
Appleton &Co.,D., N.Y. & Chi. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. & Chi. 
University Publishing Co., 

N. Y.. Boston, and New Orleans 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath &Co., D.C. “ - * 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T. BR. Shewell & Co, - 
Prang Edu. Co., Bos., N. Y., & Chi. 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“ “ ” 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippineott Co., J. 1B. Philadelphia 
McKay, David, ni 
Sower Co., Christopher “ 
Williams & ers, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Milton Bradley Co. Springfd, Mass, 
Sadler.Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 

N. ¥. Boek Slate Co., New York 

American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 





Andrews Sch.Furnishing Ce. N.Y. 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Eraser Holders. 

Morris & Dunham, Davenport, Ia. 


Charts. 
Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
Potter & Putnam, New York. 


Franklin Publishing Co., “ 
Americana School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. «Chicago 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st'r, N.Y 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 
Music Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
Book Covers. 
Holdev Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 
School Furniture, 
Andrews School Fur, Co., 
New York 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
The Century Co., - 
Lippincott bo. J. B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & ©., Springfield, Mass. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co. N Y. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 
Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co.,, New York 


Kindergarten Material. 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chime 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Boston & N. Y. 


Prang Edu. Co., 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 





Phys, and Chem. Apparatus. 
Kny Scheerer & Co,, New York 
Eimer & Amend, * 

Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Laing Planetarium, Detroit 
Knott, App. Co,, L, F., 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Insurance. 
Mass, Mutual Life 


Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life New York 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am, School Furniture Co, 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, E. E., Washington, D, C, 
Andrews Sch, Furnishing Co., 
New York 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Eagle Pencil Co. New York 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, ie 
Esterbrook Pen Co., ee: 

E, Faber, = 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
A. B, Dick Co., Chicago 


School Supplies. 
See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 


Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

Olcott, J. M., is as 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. * 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 


American School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
[inerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D. C. 
Photos for Schools. 
Helman.Taylor Art Co., | OS 
J.C. Witter Co. nie 
Berlin Photo Co., 33 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


Soule & Co, Boston 
W. H. Pierce & Co, si 
Earl Thompser, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery, 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co, 
New York 


School Bells. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Mad, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Coyriere, Mrs, New York 
Pratt Teachers’ 6 Ae 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M.J. “ 
Sechermerhorn Co,,J.W. ‘“ 
Kellogg's Teacher>’ Bureau, “ 
AlbanyTeachers’ Ag. atens Y 
Cc. J. Albert Chicago 
Interstate Agency 
Orville Brewer Teachers'Ag. “ 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston, 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicago 

Toronto, Los Angeles 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phi 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa 


Typewriters. 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co, 
Stamford, Oonn., & N.Y, 


School Telephones 
Couch & Seeley Boston 


Schools. 
School of Pedagogy, 
Teachers College. 
Cortina School of Languages, 


Pianos and Organs. 
Estey Orgap Co,, Brattleboro, Vt. 


N ew York 


Hotels. 
Grand Union New York 
St. Denis p's 
Continental Phila 


School Clocks. 


Blodgett Bros., Boston 








LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE, 


The Hour of Opportunity 

Good Manners and Success 

Fate Mastered, Destiny Fulfilied 
Books that Nourish Us 


Dairy of a Western Schoolmaster 


Bird Homes 
Methods in Taxidermy 
Leaves of Grass 
Curious Questions 
A Child of Light 

ulius Caesar 

ssays 
Voyages and Travels 
Voyagers’ Tales 
Sublime and Beautiful 
The Cricket On the Hearth 
The Earl of Chatham 
Robinson Crusoe 


The Beacon Biographies, Sam Houston 
c “i Stonewall Jackson 


“ . 


Womanly Beauty 
Expansion 
Short Story Writing 
The Real David Harum 
Making a Life 
The Trusts 
Living by the Spirit 
Quisante 
The Image Breakers , 
The Nuttall Encyclopedia 
Winning Out . 
Tolstoi 
Publishers’ Association 
Plashes of Wit and Humor 
Young Folks's Encyclopedia 
The Art of Debate 
eg Nuggets 

elea the Surf Rider 
Pen Sketches 
One Stitch Dropped 
Fortuna 
Joel D. Steele 


AUTHOR, 
O.S, Marden 
ae “ 
W. J. Colville 
A. R* Marble 


J. K. Stapleton 
A. R. Dugmore 
O. Davie 

Walt Whitman 
S.. Kienkelly 
N.S. Riddell 

G. C. Odell 
Abraham Cowley 
Sir J. Maudeville 
Richard Hakluyt 
Edmund Burke 
C. Dickens 

H Morley 

Isaac Pitman 
Carl Hove 

Sarah B. Elliot 
Albert Turner 
Josiah Strong 

C. S. Barrett 

A. T. Vance 
Cortland Myers 
W. Miller 

H. W. Dresser 
Anthony Hope 
Gertrude Dix 
James Wood 
O.S,. Marden 
Stockham & Ellis 


Robert Waters 

. D. Champlin 

. M. Alden 
E. W. Brainard 
A.S. Twombly 
Finley Acker 
Mary Dunham 
R. de le Cortina 
Mrs, Geo Archibald 


(Continued.) 
Pp, BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER, 
54 Cloth 35 T.Y. Crowell & Co, 
BF dh x “ala 
52 °35 “es “oe 
26 se 35 "7 
140 - Ainsworth & Company 
175 . Doubleday & McClure 
352 " 2.50 David McKay 
489 ee 1.25 ay “ 
386 “ 3.00 “ s 
344 44 Child of Light Co. z 
153 se Longmans, Green & Ce, 
187 Paper -to Cassell & Co, 
192 “ .10 as “ce 
192 “ 10 a“ “ 
192 “ .r0 “ “ 
192 “ 10 “oe “ 
192 “ .10 “ : “ 
309 dh .60 Isaac Pitman’s Sons 
131 Cloth -75 Small, Maynard & Co. 
I ‘e r se ny 
- ¢ & The Health-Culture Company 
310 . 1.o The Baker-Taylor Company 
bod web crea 
123 é 
kas Suited iad 
.00 
ed 4 ras G. P. Putman s Sons 
$76 a F, A. Stokes Co. 
“ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
~ sag F. Warne & Co. 
251 “é 1.0 Lothrop Publishing Ce. , 
140 " 1.00 Alice B. Stockham & Ce. 
56 “ D. C, Heath & Co. 
186 Cloth 1.00 Edgar S. Werner 
958 re, Henry Holt & Co. 
2 8 “ “cc 
mos oe 45 Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
02 “ 
pond Board 50 The Author 
62 Cloth Columbia Book Co. 
133 Paper 35 W.R. Jenkins 
214 Cloth 1.00 A.S. Barnes 
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@ NEW EDITION 
WEBSTER'S 


vem WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY | 


JUST ISSUED g NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT go NOW ADDED 
25,000 Additional Words 
PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent Specialists, 


RICH BINDINGS 2 2364 PAGES 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BETTER THAN EVER FOR SCHOOL AND TEACHER 


We also publish Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, with a Scottish Glossary, ete. 
: “First class in quality, second class in size.””—NicHoLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


col 
DeTIOME’]? G & C. MERRIAM 


a3 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 








Full particulars, with specimen pages, etc., of both books, sent 
on application. 


CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 




















THIS IS WORTH LOOKING INTO: 


Cardboard Construction 


By J. H. TRYBOM, Director of Manual Training; Detroit, Mich. 
Assisted by ELLEN F. O’Connor and ABBIE E. WILSON. 
This course of Cardboard Construction is presented after several years of experiment i 
of the Boston Public schools. The book introduces work with the scissors and contains drawings of 
11 different models, representing Drawing, Cutting, Tying, Pasting, and Sewing. A Two-YEaRs’ 
CouRSE FoR FoURTH AND Firta GraprEs. Highly recommended by competent teachers. 
Price: Cloth, $1.00 





Address Dept. J. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE, PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, SAN FRANOISCO, 
11 East 16th Street. 1285 Arch Street. 515 Grand Building. 122 McAllister Street. 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW has been reduced to $1.00 a Year. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S STEEL PENS 


Have just Gained the 


GRAND PRIZE, 2tPatis. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a 
pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 





















ON WRITING CRATOT NE S12 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


_. The Perfection School Zrayon 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
guaranteed. This crayon, for writing paps is espe- 
cially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crayons are put up in 
ape boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 
e 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 


509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES. 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- By Phonograph i a by = _ 


s cago, ct for self-study and use in schools. KA me dha f xe . 
esting system an ve ect instruction an 
panish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. | osting system and nave pe 


French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 

English in 20 Lessons, $1.50 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 
Freach, Specimen Copies, two parts (8 lessons) 3oc. 

Price list of Cortina Text-Books, catalogue of Cortina Library, circular, and particulars on application 

R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, - - 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 











1 
AN AID TO 


TEACHING 
PHONICS... 


PoLLarRp’s Manual of Synthetic Reading 
and Spelling is not only the teacher’s hand- 
book of the Synthetic Method, giving de- 
tailed information as to what the method is 
and how to use it, but is recognized by edu- 
cators generally as being an authoritative 
work on phonies. The simplest language 
has been chosen and all technicalities have 
been avoided. The terms used are such as 
the youngest pupils can comprehend. It 
contains the stories through which the 
sounds of theletters are taught, and explains 
the principles applying to the diacritical 
marking of words. The suggestions for 
breathing exercises, facial gymnastics, and 
the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
placed voices, will be studied with interest 
by those who have labored hard and faith- 
fully to get clear, ringing, resonant sounds 
from their pupils. The Manual is a book of 
reference, and is invaluable not only to 
teachers of the Synthetic Method, but to 
teachers of Word and Sentence Methods as 
well, who recognize the value of phonic 
teaching and its practical application in 
primary work. The Manual is a handsome 
volume of 245 pages, printed on extra cream 
paper and boundincloth. Price, postpaid, $1, 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


FOR ASSEMBLING. 


SCHOOL MARCHES 


ARRANGED FOR 


DIANOFORTE SOLO 


Book I (Price, 40 Cents.) Contains : 





Bridal March Tlasanielle 
(Lohengrin) | Men of Harlech 

British Grenadiers asional 

Ceck o’ the North Scipio 

Cornelius March Onward Christian 
mpire_ So! 

(National Tunes) | Rekoczy March 
Huntsmen Chorus Victoria 
Let the Hills Resound Yankee Doodle 





NOVELLO MUSIC COURSE, 
Edited by F. E. Howarp. 
Sample copies sent gratis on receiptof application 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


23 East 17th St New York. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on ,Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers,Supplemen” 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, ete., etc. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Stimulus 
of Pure Blood 


That is what is required by every organ 
of the body, for the proper performance of 
its functions. 

It perfects all the vital processes. 

It prevents biliousness, dyspepsia, consti- 
pation, kidney complaint, rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, nervousness,weakness, faintness, pim- 
ples, blotches, and all cutaneous eruptions, 

It is assured by taking Hocd’s Sarsapa- 
rilla which acts directly and peculiarly on 
the blood. 

This statement is proved by thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials. 

W. P. Keeton, Woodstock, Ala., writes: 
“ When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
my blood was impure and I had not been 
feeling well for some time. I was bothered 
very much with that tired feeling. When 
I had taken the medicine a few days I be- . 
gan to feel better, and after taking two 
|bottles I felt like another person. That 
tired feeling was gone and I could do my 
work.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


rids the blood of scrofulous and all other 
humors and all foreign matters. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Gontnyiet s on European Plan at Moderate 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














SEUEEOUEECHEGHEOREGREOQGGHEGREGROGROUGEOREED:, 


At the End of Your Journey you will find = 
it a great convenience to go right over to" 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De-ot free. 
= Booms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 








500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROOM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoaRD...$1.00 and Upward 
RooM, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
ROOM, WITH BaTH, EuUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY 


Home Study. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers over 225 elementary and college courses by 
correspondence in 2 of its Departments, in- 
cludi Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology. 
Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is persona. 
University credit is granted for college courses 
saccessfully faa ompee ee may begin at any 
time. For circular addr 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ‘CHICAGO (Div. O,) 
Cuicaao, Inu. 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





Interesting Notes. 


The Egg Outlook. 


Poultry raisers in Europe are beginning 
to get scared at the prospect that the Chi- 
nese are going to overrun the egg and 
poultry market with their products. The 
Chinese are extremely successful at the 
poultry business. They have used incuba- 
tors for hundreds of years and they are re- 
sponsible for some of the best breeds. 
Meantime the poultrymen of Australia are 
waking up to their advantages and going 
largely into the chicken and duck business 
for the British market. It so happens 
that when itis the “ off-season” with fowls 
in England the Australian egg season is at 
its best, for the seasons are opposite. The 
Australian can thus realize good prices on 
his largest output, and has no eggs to 
worry about when the hens of the rest of 
the world are the busiest. As it takes five 
or six weeks to land eggs in England, how- 
ever, the Australian product will hardly 
satisfy the fastidious demands there for 
“new laid” eggs. 


National Debts. 


The national debts of governments are 
in great part the legacies left by the wars 
of the past, and they are constantly in- 
creasing on account of the wars of the 
present. A government may borrow from. 
its own people, or it may borrow from for- 
eigners. A strong and rich nation makes 
most of its loans from its own people, 
either at once or eventually, and it is a 
sign of weakness when the future resources 
of a people are very largely mortgaged to 
foreigners. The national debts of Great 
Britain, of France, of Germany, and of 
other leading nations like that of the United 
States are chiefly placed among their own 
citizens, and the payment of the interest 
or even the principal dees not diminish 
the aggregate wealth of the nation, but 
merely works certain changes in the dis- 
tribution of the wealth produced. 


A Trip to the Moon. 


World’s fairs now vie with one another 
more in their side-show or “ Midway ”’ at- 
tractions than in their true objects, and 
each succeeding one has to outreach its 
predecessors in strange and startling sen- 
sations. One of the shocks that is to be 
given at the Buffalo Pan-American Expo- 
sition next year is a spectacular “ trip to 
the moon.” You go aboard the airship 
Luna; when all is ready the cables are 
thrown off and you rise into the upper re- 
gions, (for so it appears to the passenger). 
It is night and the stars shine brightly 
above, while below you see the retreating 
lights of Rochester, Albany, and other sub- 
lunary cities. You see the moon, too, at 
first far away but gradually nearer ; and at 
length you landon it. Here the Man in 
the Moon welcomes you and details guides 
to show you the wonders of his domain. 
When you have exhausted the sights of 
the satellite you return to the earth as you 
came. All the effects will be produced by 
moving scenery and ingenious mechanical 
contrivances. 


Electric Brakes Preferred. 


An interesting report has been made by 
the New York State Railway Commission 
as the result of its investigation into the 
subject of hand and electric brakes. The 
commission recommends that except in 
special cases of very remote liability to 
accident the ordinary hand brakes now in 
use on street cars should be replaced by 
electric brakes; and declares further that 
in order of merit the electric brake stood 
first in the test, the friction brakes next, 
hand-power brakes next, and air brakes 
last. The report brings out the fact that 
in some places in New York state there 
are electric street cars in service that 
weigh as much as twenty-three tons com- 
plete, and have a speed capacity of over 
fifty miles an hour. In the larger cities, | ¢ 








ELASTIC 
RIBBED 
UNION 

SUITS 


cover the entire 
body like an addi. 
} tionalskin. Fitti 
like a glove, bu 
} sottly and without 
i pressure. No but- 
tons down the 
i front. Made for 
} men, women, and 
} young peonte. Most 
Conveniew 
on, be entered 
op and 
ABT on like trous. 
ers. With no other 
1 kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear 
comfortably so 
small a corset. 
Made in great 
variety of fabrics 
i) and weights. 


Sold — heat dealers everywhere. 







to put} 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, ceavrinen, 





Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Hot) -Patches, 














and Skin 
does diseases, and 
“6 every blemish 
rt on beaut ‘det and 
857 3 ’ codon 
= gets = it oe 
pees stood the test 
34 of 52 years; no 


other has, and 


be sure i$ 
is properly 
med S. hocens 
no ogee ws 
feit of similar 
ve . dis tinguished 
Dr. L. A. cee said to a lady of the haut-ton (a 
patient): * As you ladies will_use Age I a 
al the Sm me ations.” One en oy & 1 t 
epar e as 
- onthe a a it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE ds eo aaeres superfluous hair 
without inju es 
RD. mH OPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great x ones Street, New York. 

For sale by ithe 8 Canadas and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the aces nadas and Fore. 
Also f Macy’s, 

wt. ...-8 oars cana A cae Beane 
2 Beware of Base imitations. $1,090 Goward: for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Pears 


soap is not only the best in all 
the world for toilet and bath 
but also for shaving, Pears’ 
was the inventor of shaving 
stick soap. 











All sorts of 


‘ eople use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially 


ists. 





GRADE ‘Tescuuns 
AND SUPERVIGORS. 


Sth MVS ee 


sion of topics relative to music yo Ri 'd the 
**new education.” a Szason Mosic, 





&c., from the BEST Sen. used in class 
for reading, by orderin, eprints ” Principals 
and Superintendents wi lait eir teachers by ar- 

ranging to supply each buil on with at least one 


annual ga pecr peson, $I per year; nae per copy. 

dited by Heras F zzace, 6 Bape of Musi 
Indians napoli. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC 
NY, 128 N. oe St., Imdianapolis. 
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Constable K2Ca 


Flannels, 
Blankets and Quilts. 


French, Scotch and Domestic Flannels, 
Embroidered, Printed and Fancy Stripes. 


Colored Flannels, White Flannels, 


Eiderdown and California Blankets, 
Downand Marseilles Quilts, Comfortables. 


Camp Blankets. 
Broadway K 19th st. 


NEw YORK. 





BORATED 


WIENNEN’S %22cts 
gee TOILET 





OWDER 








THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60. 


Agents make 
25 Per cent. 
Commission ‘ 
by getting orders for our 
TBAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 


SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


SPECIAL PRESENTS 









orchecks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO~ 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 





American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms in every city. 
SCHOOL BELLS ==:cerzz 
BELLS, 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY - Baltimore, Md. 








UNIVERSITY 





on the other hand, the cars generally used 
weigh from ten to seventeen tons, and are 
operated at a maximum speed of twenty 
five miles an hour. 


‘Hunting and Fishing in the South.’’ 


A book descriptive of the best localities 
in the South for various kinds of game and 
fish. The game laws of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi, the states penetrated by the South- 
ern Railway. For all information call at 
Ticket Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
address Alex. S. Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 
Broadway, New York City. 


Florida and the South. 


The Southern Railway offers the quick- 
est and best service to all the principal cit- 
ies of the South and Southwest. Perfect 
Pullman and Dining Car Service on all 
trains. “Three through trains daily from 
New York.” Through car to Savaanah, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Augusta, Asheville, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery. Mobile, New Orleans, Memphis, 

ashville, Macon, Ga., and Washington, 
D.C., to San Francisco. Berths secured 
ten days in advance. For full particulars 
call on or address 271 and 1185 Broadway, 
N. Y.,or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 1185 Breadway, N. Y. 


An Autumn Outing. 


Gettysburg, Luray, Natural Bridge, Rich- 
mond, Old Point Comfort, and Washington, 


A nine-day personally-conducted tour of 
the Pannaiiaein Railroad Company to 
the Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Richmond, Old Point 
Comfort, and Washington will leave New 
York and Philadelphia in a special train of 
Puilman parlor cars, on Tuesday, October 
9. The party will be in charge of a tourist 
agent and an experienced chaperon. A 
whole day will bé spent on the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg, a carriage drive with lec- 
tures by an able guide being included in 
the ticket. Ample time will be allowed at 
Luray and Natural Bridge to view the 
wondrous natural formations. Sunday, 
October 14, will be spent at old Point Com- 
fort. At Richmond and Washington op- 
portunities will be presented to visit all 
the points of interest under intelligent 
guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all neces- 

sary expenses, is $65 from New York, 
$63 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 
For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents; to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court street, or Pennsylva- 
nia Annex, foot Fulton street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad street, Newark, N. J ; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIONs of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success, It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SorrENs the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuRES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRH@A,. Sold by Druggist* 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 


for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


“7 
le 





Sheetsand Pillowcases 


Every article made on our‘own premises, and 
under the most rigid sanitary conditions, Every 
piece warranted perfect. Every article meas- 
ured AFTER it is finished. NOT BEFORE. 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases bear- 
ing the gummed label trademark of the De- 
fender Mfg. Co. 

Made of all grades, from plain hemmed and 
hemstitched to fancy hemstitched of finest 
quality. 

e A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 

FREE on application to your dry goods dealer. 

















¢ 


o 
steel ond | 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 














The leading musical in- 

i New Fngland stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATO Founded 1853 _Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 








ANTED-—Live Teachers, suecessfu! 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep: 
resent our publications. Salary and come 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal). 61 E. oth St... N.Y. 








@ like Sapolio-They waste 


4 them-selves to make the world 
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Successful New Text-Books 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
TWO EDITIONS PRINTED WITHIN A MONTH OF PUBLICATION. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By J. N. Larxep, Editor of ‘‘ History for Ready Reference and 
Topical Reading.” With Topical Analyses, Research Questions, and Bibliographical Notes 
by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the English High School, Worcester, Mass. With 151 illus- 
trations and maps and a full working index. Crown 8vo, 696 pages. Half leather, $1.25, net. 


ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 
THREE EDITIONS PRINTED WITHIN A MONTH OF PUBLICATION. 


By W. F. Wessrer, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. This book is a develop- 
ment of the Webster Course of Study adopted by the Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments of the National Educational Association. Crown 8vo, 801 pages. Half leather, 90 cts., net. 


Some Adoptions within a Month of Publication: 





LARNED’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HIGH SCHOOLS: Braprorp, Pa.; Bexorr, Wis.; Nasava, N. H.; St. ALBANS, VT.; WORCESTER, 
Mass. ; Tacoma, WasH. 


COLLEGES: Suwpson’s CoLieGE, Indianola, Ia. ; STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Brookings, 8.Dak. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES: Worcester Acapemy, Worcester, Mass.; BrincHamM 
Scnoot, Mebane, N. C.; SHarruck ScuHoou, Faribault, Minn.; Witit1ams MEMORIAL 
InstITUTE, New London, Conn. ; Hotrcuxiss Sexoon, Lakeville, Conn. 
WEBSTER’S ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. 
HIGH SCHOOLS: Mrnneapouis, Mrxn.; San Josz, Cau. ; Ditton, Mont.; BurLineton, Vr, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS: Btoomssunra, Pa. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES: Lawrkencavitute AcapEemy, Lawrenceville, N. J.: 
Frrenps’ SELEcT ScHoo., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLEGES: Ames AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE, Ames, Iowa; MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL CoL- 
LEGE, Amherst, Mass. 





Descriptive Circulars, with sample pages, sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 11 E. 17th St. NEW YORK. 378-388 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 








ANOTHER NOTABLE ADOPTION 


The City of WASHINGTON, D. C., has just adopted 

JUDSON & BENDER’S GRADED LITERATURE 

READERS. The initial order was for 22,600 books. 
The series has also been adopted, in whole or in part, by New York, Philadelphia, 


Bostor, Providence, Brooklyn, Detroit, Jersey City, Buffalo, Rochester, Des 
Moines, Waco, Trenton, New Haven, etc., etc. 








MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


29, 31, 33 EAST 19TH STREET, - - NEW YORK 














[ror SINGER 


I’ order to keep singers informed on our 

new publications and to assist them in 
selecting new songs, we publish six special 
catalogues, all of which we are pleased to 
send, pesos. free to any address upon 
receipt of request. 


contains reprodue- 

about 50 desirable songs, portraits of 

many composers, with lists ot their published 

songs; classified lists of new secular and 

sacred songs, and a list of songs by well- 

known American composers, . aad al 

contains li € 

UCCESSFUL SONGS reproductions in 

part, of songs thatare in great demand ; 

the verses of each song _ ven in fall; sist 

contains classified lis 

GACRED SONGS and reproductions in 

part of new sacred songs This cata- 
logue is of special value to choir singers. 


OLOS for CATHOLIC CHOIRS ¢92tin 


fied list and reproductions in part of 
new songs suitable for Catholic TT 
BASS and BARITONE SOLOS fist ana 

reproductions in part of new songs for 
Bass and Baritone singers. 

Descriptive Circular A contains descrip- 
tion and tables of contents of over thirty 50c. 
and $1.00 collections of songs in bound vols. 

Each catalogueisfrequently revised. Have 

your name placed on our Singer’s List. 





4 
§ 








\ 

MUSIC REVIEW. 25c. a Year. 

A giane solo and song reproduced in each 
number. New music and musical literature 
reviewed. Special articles by well-known 
writers Portraits and biographical sketches 
of musicians. Every student of music n 
this little magazine. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy and premium list. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 
Music Publishers, 


Outver Ditrson ComPaANy - 
Cuas. H. Drtson & CoMPANy _- 


Boston 
New YoRE 


J. E. Drrson & Company - PHILADELPHIA 











PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. By, 
29 Exercises with Pulley Weights. 


82 How to Train Properly. 

84 The CareoftheBody. . 

91 Warman’s Indian Club Exereises. 

101 Official Croquet Guide. 

102 Ground Tumbling. , : 

104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts per copy, postpaid 


NEW YORK. OHICAGO. DENVER. 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


o. 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. fComphell 

ampion 
. 8. Ander- 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 





LEADING SCHOOL TEXTS. 


SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. 
A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 
SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD'S FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
and ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School 
ELLIS’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND VERTICAL WRITING. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND RATIONAL SLANT WRITING. 
Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 

TILDEN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Revised and Enlarged Editton. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 

For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to 
THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





of Honor, 


The Grand Prix, 


An International Jury of 25 Members a 


the Paris Exposition awarded a Diploma 





to the SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 








No higher award was possible, and in the 
language of the jury’s report it was given 


“for general superiority of construction 





N.Y, SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0,, strcts*hdwvors 
ais ty Streets, NEW YORK. 
We manufacture Silicate Blackboards, Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Framed School 
Slates, High-Grade Slated Cloth (Lapilinum), Revolving Blackboards, Roll Blackboards, 
Black Diamond Slating, Crayons, Chamois Blackboard Erasers, Crayon Holders, Divid- 
ers, Easels, Pointers, Panel Tablets. 
Every piece of Silicate Slate is valuable, made of pure Silicate and guaranteed to outlast Stene 


Slates or any artificial Slate made. No moisture tocleanthem. If want 
the Slate line, from s Silicate School Framed Siete to the largest Blackboard: writetous 





and efficiency.” 








Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


TheSmith Premier Typewriter Co. 

















